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Art. I. Ancient Drama. — Old English Plays ; being a Selection 
from the early Dramatic Writers. Volumes I. and II. 8vo. 
Martin. 1814. . 


T= preface to the second edition of Dodsley’s Collection of 
old Plays (1780) concludes with these words : 

© To those who may be dissatisfied with the manner in which this 
work is conducted, the editor can only say, that the saps, 
appeared to him much easier before he engaged in it, than he foun 
afterwards in its progress through the press. He might safely rely 
on the candour of those who have experienced the trouble and 
difficulty attending such performances as the present; and to those 
who have not, could wish to address himself in the words of one who 
had, says the gentleman who quotes him, long laboured in the pro- 
vince of editorial drudgery ; and who thus appeals to the judgment 
and benevolence of the reader: * If thou wert ever an editor of such 
books, thou wilt have some compassion on my failings, being sensible 
of the toil of such sort of creatures; and, if thou art not yet an 
editor, I beg truce of thee till thou art one before thou censurest my 
endeavours.” 

On such principles, we might perhaps be accused of having, 
on a late occasion, dealt rather hardly with the editor of one of 
our early dramatic poets, whom we certainly imagined ourselves 
compelled to censure as wholly and in every respect unfit for 
the office which he had undertaken *: but the lapse of five-and- 
thirty years, of research and industry unparalleled, has raised 
the qualifications while it has smoothed the labours of such 
an editor; and, without exacting so much critical taste or 
minuteness as to discourage from undertakings of this nature 
those who are really competent, it appears to us to be one of 
the duties of our office to remind those whom we find engaged 
in them, from time to time, of what is reasonably to be ex. 
pected and required at their hands. 

It is almost superfluous to state to our readers that the collec 
tions of Dodsley and Hawkins are very far from having supplied 
the vacuum in our old English literature, which arises from the 
extreme scarcity of all the early printed editions of plays acted 


before the Restoration. Mr. Garrick’s library, (now in the 





* See Weber’s edit. of Ford, M. R. for March and April, 1812. | 
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British Museum,) which formed the basis of those collections, 
furnished each of them with only a few specimens of its stores; 
and those specimens were for the most part selected (we by no 
means say injudiciously) with a view to the greatest possible 
variety, and to include the names of the largest number of 
writers, rather than for their intrinsic excellence. Thus their 
contributions from Ford and Dekker, Webster and Middleton, 
Heywood and Shirley, amount to no more than two or at most 
three out of the numerous productions of each of those poets; 
while the rest of the collection is shared in almost equal pro- 
portions between Peele and Lyly, Wilkins and Brewer, Barry, 
Cooke, and Tomkis, and a crowd of others whose names for the 
most part deserve the oblivion which would certainly have been 
their portion but for the indiscriminate zeal of their revivors. 
Whatever may be alleged in defence of the compilers of these 
first selections, the same cannot be admitted as equally justifi- 
catory of later collectors; and this is one of the reasons that 
have induced us to notice the publication now before us, when 
only two volumes out of the six that are proposed have yet 
made their appearance. Each of these volumes consists of four 
plays; and, at the same rate, four-and-twenty will be the number 
comprehended in the complete collection, the advertisement of 
which informs us that it is designed to extend to the period of 
the Restoration, and to contain a selection from the works of 
the most celebrated dramatic writers before that epoch. Of 
the plays now published, the first two (‘* Doctor Faustus,” 
and * Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen,”) are the 
productions of Marlowe; an author who, as Malone has 
observed, was ‘ the most famous and admired poet of that age, 
previous to the appearance of Shakspeare.” At the present 
time, it can only be remarked in his praise that he certainly 
contributed something towards improving the barbarous taste 
of his time, and rendering it more fit to relish and admire the 
purer models of the dramatic art which were soon to follow : 
but ‘King Cambyses’s Vein” was still uppermost. * On 
Horror’s head Horrors accumulate” seems to have been the 
only intelligible object of all his labours; and the charms of 
poetical diction and smooth versification, which he possessed in 
an eminent degree, serve rather to increase the disgust which 
the barbarous and stupid plots of his dramas are always sure to 
excite. Out of twenty-four plays, we should not have been 
tempted to give room to two from the pen of Marlowe. Of 
’ those here preserted to us, * Faustus” is intitled to the pre- 
ference both as reflecting more strongly the tastes and feelings 
of our ancestors, and as giving greater scope to the gloomy but 
eften powerful colouring of the aythor’s peucil. Notwithstand- 
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ing 2 few fine passages, and one or two well-imagined but raw 
and imperfect sketches of character, the “ Lascivious Queen” 
might still have slept with her lovely Moor under her original 
quarto coverlid. 

Lylv, that insufferable Elizabethian coxcomb, who taught the 
gallants of his day to ‘ parle Euphaism,” is still less intitled to 
the honours of revival; and we cannot but deem it most une- 
conomical to have admitted, in so confined a selection, three of 
his tiresome and pedantic comedies. Of these, ‘ Mother 
Bombie” is scarcely readable from its flat insipidity; and the 
only merit ever possessed by “ Endymion” must have been that 
which our virgin queen never failed to find in the most fulsome 
flattery. * Midas” alone is in better taste, and, though tire- 
somely prosing, deserves some praise for the purity of its lan- 
guage and the ingenuity of its political allusions. 

Marston’s dramatic genius is of a higher stamp than either of 
the former. His comic humour sometimes serves to remind us 
of Shakspeare: he abounds in sarcasm; and the satirical mis- 
anthrope, whose character appears in almost a one of his 
pieces, if it justly exposes him to the charge of sameness of 
mannerism, nevertheless affords almost constant amusement, 
and occasionally good moral reflection. He wrote with unpar- 
donable haste and carelessness ; and the plots of all his plays, 
which generally bid very fair in the beginning, turn out to be 
miserably lame and undigested long before the conclusion. 
We find, however, more of the substance of dramatic composi- 
tion in this writer than in either of the others; and, if one of 
Marlowe’s and two of Lyly’s productions had been struck out 
of this collection, we should not have grudged the space allotted 
to Marston’s ‘* Antonio and Mellida,” «* What you will,” and 
«¢ Parasitaster.” 

‘¢ Shakspeare’s real power,” says Johnson in his admirable 
preface, *¢ is not shewn by the splendour of particular passages, 
but by the progress of the fable and the tenor of the dialogue ; 
and he that tries to recommend him by select quotations will 
succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his 
house to sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen.” 

In forming our judgment of the comparative merits of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries, the safest course, perhaps, 
will be to reverse the rule altogether. Poetical imagery and 
versification were qualities by no means confined to the one, or 
but sparingly and inadequately possessed by the others ; and a 
series of extracts of the poetical beauties of all our elder drama- 
tists, consisting merely of abstract phrases and sentiments, 
would derive contributions, if not equally rich, at least within 
the limits of some visible proportion, from many of his satellites 
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as well as from that immortal luminary himself. It is doing 
injustice to Shakspeare, by withdrawing him from the reach of 
fair appreciation, to represent him as 


“ A column midst the melancholy waste.” 


The poetical age of our great dramatist was not a desert, but 
a city full of ill-built yet splendid palaces; and the magni- 
ficent fabric which he reared is contemplated to the best effect 
when compared with the surrounding structures. Many of the 
materials of which that edifice is composed are the same (in 
shew at least, if not positively in substance,) that ‘these are 
made of :” thoughgin the fair proportion and useful combina- 7 
tion of those matérials, it stands not only unequalled but alone. 
With the exception of a very few plays of Jonson and Mas- 
singer, the contemporaries of Shakspeare appear to have had 
literally no idea of a regular and well connected dramatic fable. 
If the first two or three scenes or acts of the play give any 
promise whatever of a suitable conclusion, it is almost certain 
that such promise will be miserably disappointed ; so that we 
may nearly venture to say that every dialogue was written 
without the slightest notion of that which was to succeed it. 
The rapidity with which these works were formed, and the 
object which they had in view, viz. simply to please the palate 
of a rude and undisciplined audience, seem hardly sufficient to 
account for this strange and. total defect of organization, after 
such an example had been set as Shakspeare left behind him. 
In the observation of character, and the ‘tenor of the dia- 
logue,” they frequently present to us more worthy objects of 
comparison ; and, in these respects, the comedies of Jonson are 
almost equal to those of Shakspeare. The playful imagination 
of Fletcher makes some amends for his gross defects in almost 
every other dramatic requisite. ‘That which Mr. Charles Lamb 
(in his “Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about 
the time of Shakspeare’”’) pleases to denominate ‘ the noble 
practice of those times,” i. e. * of two or more persons joining 
in the composition of the same play,’’ could in fact be no 
other than the result of that indifference to any thing beyond 
present emolument and applause, which seems to characterize 
the ** Wits” of this early period, and to afford the only reason- 
able explanation of the backward progress, or at best the 
stationary level, of the dramatic art, to the period of the Restor- 
ation. With the time succeeding that event we have now no 
concern; and the depravation of the stage in Charles’s days, 
together with its little and casual subsequent improvements, 
depends on other causes, and affords a much wider and more 
interesting field for inquiry. 

Though, 
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Though, however, an editor of our old dramatic poets, or com- 
mentator on them, can do them no real service, but only draw 
ridicule on himself, by placing them, as to the higher requi- 
sites of the art, ona level with Shakspeare, he is guilty of 
unpardonable injustice towards them if he overlooks those minor 
points in which they may fairly challenge comparison, viz. poe- 
tical diction and versification. ‘ The poet,” say the last edi- 
tors of Shakspeare, ‘* whose dialogue has-often, during a long 
and uninterrupted series of lines, no other peculiarities than were 
common to the works of his most celebrated contemporaries, and 
whose general ease and sweetness of versification are hitherto 
unrivalled, ought not so often to be suspected of having pro- 
duced ungrammatical nonsense, and such rough defective num- 
bers as would disgrace a village school-boy in his first attempts 
at English poetry.” —* Omissions in our author’s works,” they 
proceed in another place to observe, ** are frequently suspected, 
and sometimes not without sufficient reason. Yet, in our opi-+ 
nion, they have suffered a more certain injury from interpo- 
lation ; for almost as often as their measure is deranged or re- 
dundant, some words, alike unnecessary to sense and the gram- 
mar of the age, may be discovered, and in a thousand instances 
might be expunged, without loss of a single idea meant to be 
expressed.” —*¢ A blind fidelity to the eldest printed copies is 
on some occasions a confirmed treason against the sense, spirit, 
and versification of Shakspeare.” 

They also find occasion to remark that “to a reader uncon- 
versant with the licences of a theatre, the charge of more ma- 
terial interpolation than that of mere syllables, will appear to 
want support; and yet whole lines and passages incur a very 
just suspicion of having originated from this practice, which 
continues even in the present improved state of our dramatic 
arrangements ; for the propensity of modern performers to 
alter words, and occasionally introduce ideas incongruous with 
their author’s plan, will not always escape detection.” Still ar- 
guing 2 fortiori, and allowing that ** much deserved censure has 
been thrown outon the carelessness of our ancient printers, as 
well as on the wretched transcripts they obtained from contem- 
porary theatres,” Mr. Stevens proceeds to observe that * yet, 
should any one, at this instant, undertake to publish a play of 
Shakspeare from pages of no greater fidelity than such as are 
issued out for the use of performers, the press would teem with 
as interpolated and inextricable nonsense, as it produced a cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Colman (who cannot be suspected of igno- 
rance or mirepresentation) in his preface to the last edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, very forcibly styles the prompter’s 
books ‘ the most inaccurate and barbarous of all manuscripts ; 
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and well may they deserve that character; for verse, as J am 
informed, still continues to be transcribed as prose by a set of 
mercenaries, who in general have neither the advantage of lite- 
ature or understanding.” 

Above all, let the critic bear in mind, with a view not to 
justify bold and unnecessary deviations from printed texts, but 
to the free exercise of a sound judgment, the words in which 
Johnson so admirably sums up the requisites of the editorial 
office : 

«¢ The duty of a collator is dull, yet, like other tedious tasks, is 
very necessary ; but an emendatory critic would ill discharge his duty, 
without qualities very different from dulness. In perusing a corrupted 
piece, he must have before him all possibilities of meaning, with all 
possibilities of expression. Such must be his comprehension of thought, 
and such his copiousness of language. Out of many readings pos- 
sible, he must be able to select that which best suits with the state, 
opinions, and modes of language prevailing in every age, and with 
his author’s particular cast of thought and turn of expression. Such » 
must be his knowledge, and such his taste. Conjectural criticism 
demands more than humanity possesses, and he that exercises it with 
most praise, has frequent need of indulgence.”? (See the Prolegor 
mena to Johnson’s and Stevens’s Shakspeare. ) 


We should apologize to the present editor for thus referring 
him to the established rules of criticism, could we discover any 
mark of his having duly prepared himself for the task which he 
has undertaken by consulting the experience of Shakspeare’s 
commentators, ‘It is not true,” says Malone, ‘¢ that Shakspeare 
‘was' more inaccurately printed than others.” —* It has been 
hitherto usual to represent the ancient quartos of Shakspeare 
as more incorrect than those of his contemporaries: but I fear 
that this representation has been continued by many of us rather 
with a design to magnify our own services than to exhibit a 
true state of the question, B. Jonson appears to have superin- 
tended the publication of his own pieces; but were those of 
Lyly, Chapman, Marlowe, or the Heywoods, to be revised 
with equal industry, an editor would meet with as frequent 
opportunities for the exertion of his critical abilities as in these 
quartos.” Let no man say then, that, by carefully collating 
the different editions of an old play, he faithfully discharges 
eyery duty of an editor. To expect that nobody should gird 
himself to the exploit, who is not previously furnished with 
every requisite which Johnson demands in a conjectural critic, 
would be perhaps unreasonable, however desirable ; and it is 
on the whole rather better to do too little than to rush, with- 
out the guide of a sound discretion, into the wide field of con- 
jecture. Yet two things may, we think, be confidently as- 
sumed ;-—-the first, that, the laws of verse being pertectly 
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understood and universally followed by the old dramatic authors, 
they can hardly be suspected of frequent wilful and flagrant 
violations of them ; — the second, that, though they may some~ 
times have written ungrammatically, even with reference to 
the loose grammatical construction authorized by the practice 
of the age, they never absolutely put words together without 
any possible or even an evident meaning. The office of every 
editor is, therefore, to reduce to just measure that which was 
clearly intended to be written in verse; and, if possible, to 
make some sense out of apparent nonsense; but that duty be- 
comes absolutely indispensable where it can be accomplished 
by the omission or subsitution of a monosyllable, the transpo- 
sition of a point, a word, or a sentence, or the mere correction 
of a faulty division into lines ; and even these, which may he 
called the mechanical functions of an editor, have been neg- 
lected, in the publication now before us, to a degree that is 
inexcusable. A few instances may suffice; and they shall be 
selected not in the spirit of censure, but from an earnest wish 
to supply such hints as may render the remaining portions of 
this work something better than the promise afforded by its 
commencement. 
The tragedy of Dr. Faustus, p. 40. ‘* Chorus :” 
«* [Learned] Faustus, to find the secrets of astronomy, 
Did mount him up to scale Olympus’ top.””-— 
The word ‘“ Learned,” here, may be fairly presumed to be an 
interpolation of the players, and should be placed at least be- 
tween brackets, as we have done, or expunged, which would 
be better. : 
Jd. p. 78. 
«¢ I see an angel hover o’er thy head, 
And with a vial full of precious grace, 
Offers to pour the same into thy soul.’? 


For offers, read offer, 
Jd. p. 86. 
‘‘ Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but a year, 
A month, a week, a natural day, 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul.’? 
This is evidently an apostrophe to the Sun, and should be thus 
printed ; 


— — = 


Fair Nature’s eye! Rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day ; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, &c. 


“ *¢ Lust’s Dominion,” p. 116. 

- « To others, our two hearts seem to be lock’d 

y Up in a case of steel; upon our love others 

d Dare not look ; or if they dare, they cast 
Q4 Squint 
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Squint purblind glances ; who care though all see all 
So long as none dare speak? But Philip 
Knows that iron ribs of our villains 
Are thin ; he laughs to see them like this hand, 
With chinks and crevices ; how a villainous, 
A stabbing desperate tongue the boy dare speak : 
A mouth! a villainous mouth! let’s muzzle him. 
- © Qu. Mo.—How? 
 Eleaz.—Thus: 
Go you, and with a face well set, do 
In good sad colours, such as paint out 
The cheek of that fool penitence, and with a tongue 
Made clean and glib, call from their lazy swarm 
Some honest friars, whom that damnation gold “ 
Can tempt to lay their souls to the stake. 
Seek such, they are rank and thick, 
*¢ Qu. Mo.—What then? I know such: what’s the use? 
| & Eleaz.—This is excellent ! 
Hire these to write books, preach, and proclaim abroad, 
That your son Philip is a bastard. 
**- Qu. Mo.—How?”’ 


It is not easy to find, even in that Augean stable, an old 
quarto, any passage more corrupt than this; yet here we have it 
copied out, word for word, line for line, without.a single note 
or observation ; not even so much as to say, ‘this is hopeless.” 
Let us try, however, whether it may be restored to metre at 
least, if not to sense, without taking any very unwarrantable 
hberties : 








Upon our love 
Others dare not #o look ; or, if they dare, 
They cast squint, purblind glances: who need care 
Though all see all, so long as none-dare’ speak ? 
But Philip knows the iron ribs of our villains 
Are thin; he laughs to see them like this hand, 
With chinks and crevices. — How villainous 
A stabbing, desperate tongue the boy dares speak ! 
A mouth !—a villainous mouth ! —let’s muzzle him. 

Qu. Mo.— How? 

leaz.— ‘Thus: 

Go you, and with a face well set, 
In good sad colours, such as paint the cheek 
Of that fool penitence, and with a tongue 
Made clean and glib, call from their lazy swarm 
Some honest friars, whom that damnation, gold,- 
Can tempt to lay their souls unto the stake. 
Seek such; they are rank and thick. 





Qu. Mo. - What then? I know such. 
But what’s the use? | 
Ekaz. —— Why, this is excellent. 





Thus 
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Thus have we good measure, at the expence of only half-a- 
dozen added, and two or three omitted, monosyllables ; and 
thus have we something like intelligible sense in all but one 
line, in which, if conjecture might be permitted so far as to 
substitute qwindows for villains, we should probably be not far 
from the mark intended by the author. 

The following are much more simple emendations; and the in- 
terpolations of the players are too obvious to admit of a question. 

Id. p. 120. 

. «¢ Will you do this for us? 

“ Eleaz.—Say, will you? 


ne Both.—Aye. 
“© Eleazx.—Why start, you back and stare ? 
(Ha!) Are you afraid 2” 


By the omission of the player’s exclamation, we have two 
lines of lawful measure, which the editor appears not to have 
suspected. In the next page, are two other lines which require 
only to be differently placed to restore the metre : —thus : 

(Q. a Yes, there isone. (Z/.) One! who? Give me his name, 
And I will turn it to a magic spell. 

(Z/.) Ha! my Maria! (Qu. Mo.) She’s the Hellespont 
Divides my love and me: she being cut off, — &c. 


In p. 133. the King elegantly replies to Maria, who asks why 
he has disturbed her in her sleep, 


“< To let thee view a bloody horrid tragedy,”— — 


when, if he had used either of these terrible epithets alone, he 
would have spoken a verse of ten feet precisely, and fully as 
much to the purpose. | 
Id. p. 128. 
« This storm is well nigh past: the eee clouds, 


That hang so full of treason, by the win 
Jn awful majesty are scattered.’? 


If for in we read of we fnot only ObFaIN4 sense but a noble 
metaphor into the bargain. 


In pp. 162, 163. some perriwig-pated player has been at 
work again, without the editor seeming to suspect that Mar- 
lowe did not write exactly what he finds written. ‘The mis- 
placing of the verse in the first of those pages is too evident to 
deserve pointing out: but the insertion of the choice apos- 
trophe, * Ha! ’sfoot!” in the second, shewsius at once what 
sort of ‘ harlotry players” they were. who undertook to repre- 
sent the characters of our old tragedies, and how insuthciently 
the duty of an editor is performed by the collation of two or 
three old quartos printed from the prompter’s books. Leave 
out the interpolated words, and the following speech of the 
King is in the finest spirit of old dramatic writing : 


“ (Ha! 
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s¢ [ Ha! s’foot !] When all our swords were royally gilt with blood, 
Vhen with red sweat, that trickled from our wounds, 
We had dearly earn’d a victory ; when hell 
Had from their hinges heav’d [off] her iron gates 
To bid the damn’d Moor and his devils enter, 
Then to lose all! —'Then to sound base retreat !??— 


In the * Induction” to Antonio and Mellida, Matzagente, a 
vapouring braggart on the model of Antient Pistol, is clearly 
intended to speak in bombast verse, which is nevertheless 
printed, after the old quartos, as prose. Not a single alter- 
ation is required. 


« By the bright honour of a Millanoise, 
And the resplendent fulgor of this steel, 
I will defend the feminine to death, 
And ding his spirit to the verge of hell, 
That dares divulge a lady’s prejudice.” 


To which, Feliche the humourist replies in a similar strain, 
with an allusion to one of Marlowe’s fustian tragedies : 


« Rampum, scrampum, mount tufty Tamburlaine. 


What rattling thunder-clap breaks from his lips 2”? 
P. 126. same play. 


«¢ Give me your hand, quoth he, now do you grasp 
Th’ unequal mirror of ragg’d misery.” 


An unequal mirror is rather strange, and calls from the editor 
the following forced interpretation: ‘ Th’ unequal mirror,” 
i.e. the partial and unjust representative.” For unequal, read 
unequall’d, and the passage will need no interpreter. 

In page 141. we have another unnecessary reduplication, 
which spoils the metre : 


«¢ [Look,] look where he stalks, wrapt up in clouds of grief.’? 
Page 145. 





‘¢ There’s nothing left 
Unto Andrugio but Andrugio : 
And that nor mischief, force, distress, nor hell can take.’® 


Restore the measure thus : 


Unto Andrugio, but Andrugio : that 
Nor mischief, force, distress, nor hell can take. 


Id. page 164. 
« Oh, you that made open the slippery ice 
Of vulgar favour, view Andrugio !” 


ct *Sfoot,” Mr. Editor, — what exquisite nonsense hast thou. 
here suffered to pass wholly unobserved ? And how easily and 
naturally to be corrected ? — For made open, only read ‘trade 
upon,” or still more probably ‘ tread upon,” and the passage 
is restored. , a. 
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Id. page 165. 


«¢ Oh rotten props of the crazed multitude, 
How you still double, falter, under the lightest chance 
That strains your veins. Alas, one battle lost, - 
Your whorish love, your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Your smooth God save’s, and all your devils last, | 
That tempts our quiet, to your hell of throngs,’? 


This is a continuation of the same speech of which the for- 
mer two lines are a part; and it is spoken by Andrugio, the 
exiled Duke of Genoa: who, though maddened by a sense of 
his wrongs and sufferings, having been driven from his throne 
after the loss of a battle with the Venetians, certainly does not 
express his rage by uttering downright nonsense, as void of 
rhythm as of reason. Yet the editor seems to think otherwise, 
and that he has sufficiently done his duty by telling us that 
« houts and shouts” seems to be an allusion to Hutesium et Cla- 
mor, (vulgarly called Hue and Cry,) for which kind assistance, 
doubtless, the poor doge is very much indebted to him. The 
truth is that the last two lines of the above passage are so cor 
rupt as to baffle our attempts at conjectural emendation. We 
therefore leave them to some more happy critic: but we think 
that we can at least lighten his task by restoring the other parts 
of the passage to both sense and metre, at very little expence 
beyond that of the editor’s sapient al/usion : 


How you still falter under th’ lightest chance 

That strains your veins! Alas! one battle lost 

Your whorish love, your drunken healths, your shouts, 
Your smooth God saves, and, &c. 


The present editor, however, is not always so sparing of his 
pains as in the above instances. Ina note to Dr. Faustus, (p.36.) 
he thus excuses his audacity: § If vs apology is necessary for 
the unusual freedom of my alterations here, I presume the cor- 
rupt state of the original amply furnishes me with it” — He 
might at least have told us in what this yausual freedom con- 
sisted, without which knowlege it is impossible to judge whe. 
ther it was such as to require an apology or not. However 
much or little an editor may perform his duty of correcting the 
errors of former copies, it is absolutely incumbent on him to 
mark his deviations, and to let his readers have both the corrupt 
and the amended passage before them. We do not apprehend, 
however, that the sins of commission are by any means so fre- 
quent with this gentleman as those of the opposite nature. Yet 
he might as well have omitted such explanatory notes as. those, 
for instance, in * Midas,” pp. 303+ 322. 338-346. We do not 


Kequire to be informed that to apperdain signifies to belong to. 
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In such passages as the following, ‘* If your highness’ heart be 
not kingdom-proof, every ‘felting prince will batter it,” — and 
that of Measure for Measure, 
‘“‘ Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 

For every pelting petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder,”? — 
the word marked in italics has evidently its true and appto- 
priate meaning, and needs not be pared down to the insignifi- 
cant interpretation here given to it. In Pan’s ridiculous speech, 
there can be no doubt that the author meant to substitute a 
goose for Leda’s swan. When Coryn makes the following poor 
pun, ‘for my part, if I may enjoy the fleece of my silly flock 
with quietness, I will never care three flocks for his ambition,” 
instead of being gravely told that ‘ flock has here a more con- 
fined sense than the preceding, meaning a single flock of wool,’ 
(which is nevertheless very true,) if the editor had referred us 
to our Latin grammar for the proverbial expression, ‘* Flocci 
pendere,” he would have done every thing that was needful on 
the occasion. : 

We will not weary ourselves and our readers with fyrther 
remarks of this nature, but will flatter ourselves with the hope 
that we have said enough to insure a little more attention to 
the direct and obvious duties of editorship in the portions 
which are yet to come of the present work. Our observations 
will have produced a still more desirable effect, if they con- 
tribute in any degree to awaken the vigilance and spur the in- 
dustry of those who (if we have not been misinformed) either 
are or are about to be engaged in the labour of preparing a new 
edition of the plays collected by Dodsley, together with some 
considerable additions to the number of them. At the same 
time, we desire to throw no unnecessary difficulties in the way 
of such undertakings; 2nd, contemptuously as we may have 
spoken of some of the worthies of our early drama whom it has 
been the fashion among certain critics to extol beyond all bounds 
of good sense and sound discrimination, we should be much 

tified if we could see all the existing dramatic productions 
of that interesting period brought forwards in a readable shape. 
This will only be done, however, by means of successive 
detachments ; and, while we are forced to be content with 
selections, it is earnestly to be wished that those selections may 
be made with judgment. 

Of the occasional poetic beauties to be found in almost all 
these productions, the specimens published some years ago by 
Mr. Lamb are well calculated to inform those readers who are 
not sufficiently imbued with “ the love of ancient lore” to 
wade 
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wade through the heterogeneous masses which encompass them: 
but they often start forth so unexpectedly as to baffle the most 
sagacious hunter; and we shall perhaps obtain more. than 
excuse, if, before we conclude, we vary this unentertaining 
morsel of criticism with a few scraps of quotation. 

Goethe’s Faustus appears greatly to excell the play of old 
Marlowe in the merits of invention and terrible interest. We 
are not now speaking of the correctness of that taste which can 
delight itself in such wild and revolting fictions: but the distort- 
ed phraseology of the Teutonic drama must not pretend to com- 
pare with the strength and purity of our Elizabethian period. 
«© Where,” asks the necromancer of his attendant demon, 
«‘ tell me, where is the place that men call hell ?” , 


“‘ Mephostophilis. — Within the bowels of these elements, 
Where we are tortur’d and remain for ever. 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place ; but where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, there we must ever be. 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 


‘This description’ the editor most justly notices as being 
‘ both morally and poetically beautiful.’ 

To gratify his master’s love of antiquarian research, the ac- 
commodating spirit conjures up the resemblance of ‘ Helen of 


Greece,” and Faustus bursts out into the following poetical 
rhapsody : | 


«© Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
Sweet Helen! make me immortal with a kiss — 
Her lips suck forth my soul — see where it flies ! 
Come, Helen, come! give me my soul again ! 
Here will I dwell; for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack’d ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 
And wear thy colours on my plumed crest. 
Yea, 1 will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
Oh! thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ! 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear’d to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky, 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms; 


And none but thou shalt be my paramour!” (P. 79.) 
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For sky read sea, however, Mr. Editor ; or, ¢ sfoot”’ vo 
pes ado mythology.) rset te oa 
The hardy boldness of metaphor, that genuine stamp of at 
unfettered age, which delights and astonishes us in Shakspeate, 
belongs in a scarcely inferior degree to several of his coti~ 
temporaries : 


‘*¢ Heart, wilt not break ? and thou, abhorred life, 
Wilt thou still breathe in my enraged blood ? 
Veins, sinews, arteries, why crack ye not, 
Burst and divulst with anguish of my grief? * 
Can man by no means creep out of himself, 
And leave the slough of viperous grief behind ? 
a Antonio, thou hast + seen a fight at sea, 

; As horrid as the hideous day of doom, 
* Betwixt thy father, Duke of Genoa, 
And proud Piero, the Venetian prince ; 
In which the sea hath swoln with Genoa’s blood, 
And made spring-tides with the warm reeking gore, 
That gush’d from out our galley’s scupper-beles ; 
In which thy father, poor Andrugio, 
Lies sunk, or leap’d into the arms of chance, 
Choak’d with the labouring ocean’s brackish foam. 


* * * * * 


Have I outlived the death of all thes¢ hopes? 
Have I felt anguish pour’d into my heart, 

Burning like Balsam: ta tender wounds, 

And yet do live ? Could not the fretting sea 
Have roll’d me up in wrinkles of his brow ?”? &c. 


Antonio and Mellida. Avr. Sc. Ie 


¢¢ Oh, calm, hush’d, rich content, 

Is there a being blessed { without thee ? 

How soft thou down’st the couch where thou dost rest, 

Nectar to life, thou sweet ambrosian feast ! Ld. p.149. 








































\ s¢ Why, man,”’ says Feliche the humourist, 
z «¢ ] have been borne upon the spirit’s wings, 
} The soul’s swift Pegasus, the phantasy ; 
And, from the height of contemplation, 
Have view’d the feeble joints men totter on. 
I envy none ; but hate, or pity all. 
‘ For when I view, with an attentive thought, 
That creature fair, but proud; him rich, but sot ; 





Serene _ st - = 
* Thus erroneously printed in the old quartos, and so retained by 
the present editor : 
Veins, sinews, arteri¢és, why crack ye not ? 
r Burst and divul’st with anguish of my grief. 
| t Printed, Last thou. t Printed dlessedness. 
The. 
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The other witty, but unmeasur’d arrogant 5 

Him great, yet boundless in ambition ; 

Him high-born, but of base life ; #’other fear’d, 

Yet feared fears, and fears most to be most loved * g 
Him wise, but made a fool for public use 3 

The other learn’d, but self-opinionate F ; 

When I discourse all these, and see myself 

Nor fair, nor rich, nor witty, great, nor fear’d, 

Yet amply suited with all full content, 

Lord! how I clap my hands, and smooth my brow, 
Rubbing my quiet bosom, tossing up 

A grateful spirit to Omnipotence !” dd. p. 151» 


“‘ As, having clasp’d a rose 

Within my palm, the rose being ta’en away, 

My hand retains a little breath of sweet 5 

So may man’s trunk, his spirit slipp’d away,” 

Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet guest. 

Tis so ; for when discursive powers fly out 

And roam in progress through the bounds of heaven, 
The soul itself gallops along with them, 

As chieftain of this winged troop of thought, 
Whilst the dull lodge of spirit standeth wastes 
Untill the soul return.’ Id.. p. 162+ 


«« Amazed, even lost in wond’ring, I rest full 
Of covetous expectation. I am left 
As on a rock, from whence I may discern 
The giddy sea of humour flow beneath, 
Upon whose back the vainer bubbles float, 
And forthwith break.” Parasitastery Ps 3390 


In turning over this last-mentioned play, we remark two 
striking instances of carelessness which had before escaped us, 
In p. 308. the speeches of Dulcimel and Tiberio are printed as 
vulgar prose, which are in truth as good well-measured verse 
as was ever written; and again, in p. 318. ‘ these court feasts 
are to us Servitor’s court fasts ;”? evidently meaning, “ these 
feasts are fasts to us servitors.” 








* We might suspect an error in this line, which the editor seems to 
think requires no comment : but, the relative who being understood, 
(a licence by no means unusual,) the passage will construe as it 
stands, and may have been so written; or, more probably, thus, 
“‘ yet feared, fears, and most where he most loved,’’— or, by a still 
eehter correction, yet feared, fears, and fears most where..most 
oved. - 


t Printed with a full stop. 
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Art. Il. The Transactions of the Linnean Soeicty of London, 
Vol. XI. Part the First. 4to. pp. 182. 11. 1s. Boards. White 
and Co. &c. 1814. 


T happens, we think, that the Transactions of most of the 
scientific associations in this country make their appearance 
at first in the form of entire volumes, and afterward in parts of 
volumes; and to the latter mode the public must be partial on 
One account, viz. that it enables them to peruse the communi- 
cations of learned men in a more recent state. We have heard 
it slyly surmized, however, that the portions of an erudite tome 
are far more saleable than its aggregate amount. "Whether 
either of these motives, or any other, may have induced the 
gentlemen of the Linnéan Society to send their lucubrations to 
the press by more partial instalments than they did formerly, we 
pretend not to divine: but, at least, we may confidently assert 
that, if any diminution of the accustomed demand for their 
papers has really taken place, it cannot fairly be imputed to 
an abatement of zeal on the part of the members, or to any 
inferiority in the value of their researches.—Their present 
delivery consists of twelve articles, which we shall notice with 
our usual brevity. i 
Description of several new or rare Animals, principally marine, 
discovered on the south Coast of Devonshire, by George Monta- 
gu, Esq. F.L.S.—This veteran and successful contributor to 
the British Fauna here presents us with not fewer than twenty- 
one species, of rare or hitherto unknown occurrence on 
our shores. Their designations are, Cancer hippa septemden- 
tatus,—biaculeatus,—gammarus spinosusy—gammarus galba,— 
gammarus monoculoides,—gammarus obtusatus,—gammarus pedatus, 
Phalangium acaroides, Nycteribia vespertilionis, Monoculus rostra- 
tus, Oniscus ceruleatus, Doris papillose,—quadricornis,—penni- 
gera, Aphrodita viridis, Amphitrite vesiculosa, Nereis sanguinea, 
—maculosa, Holothuria digitata, Tholassina mutatoria, and Pla- 
naria vittata. ‘The author’s accurate and perspicuous descrip- 
tions are well illustrated by engravings, and enriched with 
valuable critical remarks. 

The first in the list of crabs is, apparently, a non-descript, 
upwards of an inch and a quarter in diameter, and character- 
ized by seven denticulations on each side, besides those which 
guard the eyes. All the specimens that were taken were males, 
and procured in deep water.—The diaculeatus, of which a soli- 


_ tary specimen was caught in the trawl, somewhat approaches 


to the tetracdon, but is narrower, more gibbous, destitute of the 
lateral spines, &c.—The monoculoides chiefly deserves attention 


as forming a link between Cancer and Monoculus. It is thus 
10 that 
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that the connections and gradations of nature become daily re- 
cognized; and a period in the history of human knowlege, 
may perhaps arrive, at which our present technical land-marks 
of discrimination will be broken down and obliterated. 

Phalangium acareides, which was believed to be so rare, has 
been detected by this author, in considerable numbers, on the 
under surface of slates, in the shade; and it seems to be 
ascertained that the life of this species, which is easily 
destroyed, extends only to six or eight months. 


‘ The absurd idea, that either this or the P. cancroides gets into 
persons’ legs and creates humours, is certainly without foundation, 
neither of them being furnished with a proboscis like the Acarus ; 
and it is more than probable that the habits of Acarus autumnalis have 
been ascribed to these insects. That little creature, almost invisible 
to the naked eye, abounds in dry summers so much as to be extremely 
distressing to those who enjoy rural sports ; and where the habit 1s 
readily excited to inflammation, dreadfully inflamed legs will fre- 
quently be the consequence, of which I have known several instances. 
I have found this species of Acarus particularly attached to raspberry 
bushes, and in this situation it usually attacks the arms as well as 
the legs of those who are in the habit of picking the fruit. 

‘ The P. cancroides is more commonly found amongst collections 
of natural subjects than elsewhere ; it is not uncommon to sce four or 
five together in one case of my preserved birds, and yet I have never 
observed it in any other part of my house. ‘The progressive motion 
of this insect is very slow and uniform, contracting its arms and be- 
coming motionless when touched. On the contrary, the P. acaroides, 
though not very quick in its usual movements, will, if touched, run 
either backwards or forwards with great celerity, and will sometimes 
leap like Aranea Scenica 3 possibly like that insect it springs upon 


its prey.’ 

Of the very singular structure and habits of Nycteribia vesper- 
tilionis, an insect which, though destitute of head and eyes, runs 
with wonderful eelerity, Mr. M. gives a detail at some length, 
and in a very amusing manner. 

The rostrated Monoculus is the largest of our marine species, 
being three-eighths of an inch in length, including the tail. As 
far as we recollect, it has not been formerly described. 

Of Doris pennigera, a singular and shewy animal, only one 
specimen was found, at.low water-mark, on the rocks at Mil- 
ton. It measured half an inch in length. 

Amphitrite vesiculosa, which is minutely described, is obviously | 
distinct from /. venitlabrum, and, though living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the latter, in the zstuary at Kingsbridge, never 
intermingles with it, edch species observing its respective 
boundaries. ‘This beautiful creature has been kept alive in 
sea-water for more than a month. 


Rev; Nov. 1814. R Nereis 
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Nereis sanguinea, a large and gaudy non-descript, which 


sometimes extends to fourteen or fifteen inches in length, lurks 


under fragments, in rocky situations, but is rare. ‘ While the 
animal was in a glass of sea-water, the circulation of the colours 
ing secretion through the ramifications of the cirri was a curious 
object, and appeared to be effected at the will of the animal; 
but when it became sickly, the circulation was slower, rising 
up through the branches of the cirri gradually as in capillary 
tubes, and as soon as it expired all the colour from those 
parts vanished.’ 

Holothuria digitata is capable of great muscular contraction, 

so as to form ligatures, and to separate into globular portions : 
but it is still doubtful whether it be identical with H. inhaerens 
of Miiller and Gmelin, and with Fistularia reciprocans of Fors- 
kahl. From its constant tendency to separate into fragments, 
a perfect specimen cannot be preserved. 
_ Planaria vittata, which appears to be a non-descript, is re- 
presented as a beautiful species, about an inch and a half in 
length, and an inch in breadth; with a slow gliding motion, 
the margins undulating into large scallops. ‘ T'wo were taken 
by accident amongst Spongia tubulosa at the Salt-stone in the 
westuary of Kingsbridge, in the month of August, and fortu- 
nately a drawing was taken the same day, for on the next 
morning not a vestige remained of them, although placed in a 
glass of sea-water; they were completely decomposed, and 
turned into a milky fluid.’ 

Observations on the supposed Effects of Ivy upon Trees, in a 
Letter to the President. By Humphrey Repton, Esq. —'The 
purport of these observations is to shew that ivy is not only 
less injurious to trees than it is generally supposed to be, but 
that in most cases it is rather beneficial, and deserving of en- 
couragement; and we must acknowlege that the instances 
adduced seem to justify such a conclusion. Indeed, the attaching 
shoots of this plant appear to fee/ their way, as the author ex- 

resses it, in search not of food but merely of support; the 
ivy insinuating itself into cavities, but forming no tight band- 
age, nor affixing its holders till it meets with a substance that 
cannot be injured by them. 

An Essay on the British Species of the Genus Melte, with 
Descriptions of two exotic Species. By Wm. Elford Leach, Esq. 
F.L.S. —This is a skilful revision of a family of insects whose 
technical exposition has long laboured under much confusion 
and error: but we cannot enter into an analysis of the essay- 
ist’s emendations and discuveries, without quoting pages of de- 
finitions and descriptions, which, to the bulk of our readers, 
would be unintelligible, especially without the assistance ot 
the 
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the figures.—¢ It may not be uninteresting to collectors to ob- 
serve, that all the species of this genus, except M. maialis, 
shrink so much after death, that it is necessary to remove the 
contents of the abdomen, and to fill it to the natural size with 
cotton; which may easily be done, when the insect is in a 
recent state, by making an incision on the under side.’ 

On artificial and natural Arrangements of Plants: and pare 
ticularly on the Systems of Linnaeus and Jussieu. By William 
Roscoe, Esq. F.L.S.—We have rarely perused a more agreeable 
piece of philosophical and botanical criticism, or one which 


‘was more richly garnished with elegance of language and fe- 


licity of illustration, than the paper before us. After havin 

remarked on the general tendency manifested by the French 
botanists, and some of their followers on the continent, to 
supplant the Linnéan arrangements and nomenclature of the 
vegetable kingdom by those that were proposed by the Jussieus, 


Mr. Roscoe proceeds to shew, in the most able and satisfactory 
manner, 


‘ That the method of Jussieu is not in fact a natural, but an arti- 
ficial one. 


‘ That, as an artificial method, the system of Jussieu is inferior to 
that of Linneus. 

‘ That the artificial and natural methods of arrangement are, and 
must always remain, essentially different from each other, as well in 
the means employed as in the objects to be attained.’ 


We shall extract Mr. R.’s illustration of the first of these 
positions, both because it occupies little room, and because it 
may serve to establish a truth not generally admitted by the 
majority of botanical writers : 


‘ Could we suppose it possible for a person to be born with some 
superior instinct, which enabled him to decide at first sight on the 
character of a plant, and the genus and order to which it —— 
we might perhaps be induced to assent to his decisions, and allow him 
arbitrarily to establish his system. But, even with this conviction on 
our minds, circumstances might arise to shake our belief in his in- 
fallibility ; and if, like Bernard de Jussieu, he should, in one short 
order of only eight genera, unite together the Bromelia and the 
Hydrocharis, the Musa and the Galanthus, we should perhaps feel 
inclined to ask upon what similarity in the flower, root, or seed, he 
had founded his opinion. Nor would it be sufficient for the ends of 
science, if the decisions of this superior being were always free from 
error. For this purpose, we must not only know, but must be en-« 
abled to communicate our knowledge to others; and how this could 
be done, without our giving some specific reasons for our convic- 
tions, and for the assent to them which we claim, it is not easy to 
conceive, 

‘ These difficulties were perceived by the younger Jussieu; who 
instead of giving us a mere list of genera, arbitrarily arranged in 

R 2 orders, 
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‘ 


orders, characterized from some one of the principal genera in each - 
order, has condescended to explain the grounds of his opinions by an 
arrangement or system, founded on the visible and tangible parts of 
the mite themselves. From this moment it was evident that no 
supernatural intelligence had dictated the arrangement ; which, not. 
withstanding its more imposing title, was to be judged of, like all 
other arrangements, only by its superior ingenuity, accuracy, and 
utility. It might indeed be more skilfully executed than the system 
of Linneus; but still it appealed to the same organs of sense, and 
submitted to be judged by the same rules. 

‘ In one view of the subject, all modern systems may indeed be 
denominated natural, as they are all deduced from some part, pro- 
perty, or peculiarity of the plants themselves; those of Morison, 
Ray, Herman, and Geertner, from the fruit ; of Tournefort, Knaut, 
and Rivinus, from the corolla; of Magnol, from the calyx ; that of 
Linnzus, chiefly from the number, proportion, and situation of the 
stamina; and that of Jussieu, from the mode of germination, and 
situation of the stamina; but principally, like that of Tournefort, 
from the number and disposition of the petals. It is true, that some 
of these methods may be greatly preferable to others; but it is equally 
true, that there is scarcely one of them that does not possess some 
advantages which the others do not afford, and which have induced 
their respective authors to give them the preference. Some of them 
may even approach nearer to a natural system than the rest; or, in 
other words, may occasion less separation among plants which have 
a real affinity: others may pay less regard to this object, and may in 
somite degree sacrifice it for the purpose of giving a more correct, 
extensive, and intelligible nomenclature ; but the distinctions on which 
they are founded are equally natural ; although it may not be possible 
for any method that is confessedly founded upon the sensible pheno- 
mena of the vegetable kingdom, whatever its pretensions may be, to 
unite together the families of plants in the strict natural orders and 
relative situations, or occasionally to avoid separating those which 
the general convictions of our senses assure us ought to be united. 

‘ If, however, it be still asserted that the system of Jussieu is to 
be preferred, as exhibiting a more exact conformity to the affinities 
of nature than that of Linnezus, may we be allowed to ask upon 
what this superiority is founded, and in what particular part of the 
system it consists? Are the affinities of plants more likely agar rs 
to result from the petals, or from the stamina? from the part whic 
shelters the immediate organs of reproduction, or from those organs 
themselves, connected as they are with the very nature and fructifi- 
cation of the plant? Supposing a doubt to arise whether a plant 
ought to be arranged with such as agreed with it in the corolla, or in 
the stamina, how would a skilful naturalist be inclined to decide? or 
which would he consider as the most powerful affinity ? In whatever 
manner the orders of the two Jussieus may have been formed, they 
exhibit, at least, as many incongruities to the general observer, as the 
classes and orders of Linnzus. What would such an observer, unac- 
quainted with the secret chain employed by these authors, say to the 
union in the same class of the Palme with the Jungi? the Muse be: 

the 
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the Hydrocharides ? the Protee with the Atriplices ? the Jasminee 
with the Scrophularia? the Rhododendra with the Campanulacee ? 
or, in short, to the many tribes apparently wholly discordant from 
each other, in conformation, in habit, in qualities which occur in 
almost every class? Can the system of Linnezus exhibit any associ- 
ations more revolting to his conceptions, or which would tend more 
decisively to convince him that, whatever may be their pretensions, 
these systems are in fact equally artificial; and that their assumed 


. natural affinities are nothing more than a partial resemblance, founded 


on some peculiarity of habit or conformation, which may serve to 
decide its situation in a nomenclature, but has often little or no rela- 
tion to the real and essential nature of the plant ?” 

Remarks on Lichen Scaber and some of its Allies. By the Rev. 
Hugh Davies, F.L.S.—These annotations, which bear a con- 
stant reference to the plates of Dillenius, will be found to 
remove the confusion that has taken place in the definitions 
which Linné, Lightfoot, Hudson, and others, have given of 
Lichen lanatus, — pubescens,— bicolor, &c.: but the particulars 
cannot be distinctly stated without transcribing the whole 
article; which, moreover, is not penned in the happiest style 
of elucidation. 

Strepsiptera, a new Order of Insects, proposed ; and the Charac- 
ters of the Order, with those of its Genera, laid down. By the 
Rev. William Kirby, F.L.S. — ‘Though somewhat diffuse, this 
is an elaborate and ingenious dissertation, and extremely satis- 
factory ; since it establishes, beyond a doubt, the propriety, if 
not the necessity, of instituting a new order, in which two 
very anomalous genera may be scientifically arranged. We 
subscribe, also, to the author’s sentiments relative to the paucity 
of orders in the Linnéan system of entomology in general ;— 
a circumstance which frequently proves very embarrassing to 
the student. In his construction of Strepsiptera, which he un- 
folds with distinctness and ability, Mr. Kirby has derived con- 
siderable assistance from the curious and judicious communica- 
tions of Professor Peck, of Harward University, NewEngland; 
and from the masterly pencil of Mr. Bauer, of Kew Garden, 
‘ who (says Mr. K.) has enriched this paper with such a 
drawing as I believe has scarcely a parallel in entomology.’ 
The title of the proposed order is deduced from the Greek 
otpeis and alecov, on account of the distortion of the elytra of 
the insects belonging to it. With respect to the place of Streps- 
iptera in the system, it seems to the author ¢ that this order 
should follow Coleoptera ; for, its metamorphosis being different 
from that of Orthoptera and Hemiptera, and nearet to that of 
Coleoptera, this seems its most natural station, considered as an 
elytophorous order; especially since, if it be inserted between 
Orthoptera and Hemiptera, with both of which it has some affi- 
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nity, it would interrupt the series of semicomplete metamorphosis, 
by which, besides other characters, those two orders are so 
closely united.’ 

The essential, artificial, and natural characters of this order 
are defined with great minuteness; as are those of the two 
genera, Stylops and Xenos, the latter comprehending two species, 
namely, XY. Rossii, and X. Peckii. For the detailed illustration 
of this outline, ‘we must refer to the original communication, 
and its accompanying figures. 

A Monograph of the British Species of the Genus Cholera. By 
William Spence, Esq. F.L.S.—Mr. Spence has here favoured 
us with another flattering testimony of the ability and perse- 
verance with which entomological researches are now prosecuted 
in this country. Of the eighteen species which the ingenious 
monographist has accurately discriminated, five are denominated 
from British amateurs; namely, Cholera Leachi,—Kirbii,— 
Marshami,—W atsoni, and—Wilkinii. The critical annotations, 
with which the scientific exposition is interspersed, likewise 
bespeak much discernment, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject. 

Description of a new Species of the Genus Mus, belonging to the 
Section of Pouched Rats.. By John Vaughan Thompson, Esq. 
F.L.5.—In this species, which is said to be not very uncommon 
in Trinidad, the two upper teeth are placed without the opening 
of the mouth, the cheek-pouches are formed by a duplicature 
of the common integuments, the body is covered with fine 
lanceolate spines, and the tail is remarkably long. 

¢ The habits of this tribe of rats are singular and curious: where 
numerous, they do incalculable mischief in barns and granaries ; for, 
not satisfied with what they can eat on the spot, they stow away and 
carry off in their cheek-pouches no inconsiderable quantity, to be 
deposited in their retreats for times when food is not to be procured 
from without.’ 

An Analysis of Satin Spar, from Alston Moor, in Cumberland. 
By the Rev. John Holme, A.M. F.L.S.—If we may rely on 
this author’s analysis, the ingredients of satin spar are, carbonate 
of lime, 95.75, and carbonate of manganese, 4.25.= 100. 

Description of Mus Castorides, a new Species. By the Rev. 
E. J. Burrow, A.M. F.L.S.—Mr. Burrow classes this animal 
under the genus Mus; between which and Castor it seems to 
form a connecting link. As he had frequent opportunities of 
observing it, we could have welcomed a more circumstantial 
account of its manners and habits than that which will be found 
in these two very succinct paragraphs : 


¢ When teased or disturbed, it uttered a weak cry, but was good 
tempered, and not easily roused to resistance. : 
| : ‘ The. 
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‘ The method of feeding was the same with that of most of the 
Glires, but the fore-part of the body was very little raised.’ 


On Woodsia, a new Genus of Ferns. By Robert Brown, Esq. 
F.R.S. Lib. L.S. — Under this new appellation, which Mr, 
Brown has selected in honour of his friend, Mr. Joseph Woods, 
are included Polypodium ilvense and P. hyperboreum ; whose involu- 
crum, being inserted under the sorus, so as to surround it com- 
pletely at the base, gives rise to a new generic character, but 
which, owing to certain peculiarities of structure, remained for 
a long while undiscovered. ‘The two species are so nearly 
allied, that Mr. Brown entertains some doubt of any very 
essential difference. 

An Account of four rare Species of British Birds. By Mr. Wil- 
liam Bullock, F.L.S.— The four species in question are, 
Stryx nyctea, or Snowy Owl, Tringa Calidris, or Duslay Sand- 
piper, Hirundo Pratincola, or Austrian Pratincole, and Anas 
Africana, or African Teal. ‘The first three have been found to - 
occur in some of the Orkney islands. As the history of the 
fourth is still somewhat doubtful, it may be proper to quote 
the writer’s own words : 


‘ This species of duck, several of which have come within my 
knowledge, were all purchased at Leadenhall Market during the 
winter season, and were said to be taken in Lincolnshire. Dr. Latham, 
in his very excellent work on birds, says they inhabit the rivers in 
Egypt ; which, if so, is a remarkable circumstance, as few natives 
of so warm a country could be supposed to migrate so far north at 
that season. Buffon figures it in the Planches Enluminées, to which 
Dr. Latham refers his African Teal. That figure is so good as to 
leave no doubt of its being the bird; otherwise the var. A. of the 
Anas Fuligula of Lath. Syn. ( Anas Nyroca of Gmel. Syst. Nat. and 
of Lath. Ind. Orn. il. 869. 91.) might be mistaken for it. Indeed I 
cannot help thinking that Dr. Latham has described the same bird 
twice under different names. In the account of the latter it is said 
to inhabit the river Don, which is certainly the most probable resi- 
dence of a bird that visits this country only during winter.’ 


Mr. Bullock dates from the London Museum ;—a highly in- 
teresting establishment, which owes its richness and extension 
to his personal skill, activity, and zeal. 





Art. III. An Essay on Genius ; or, the Philosophy of Literature. 
By John Duncan. 8vo. pp. 264. 7s. 6d. Boards, Longman 
and Co. 1814. 


N Essay on Genius should either begin or end with a defi 
nition of the quality under contemplation. If the term be 
as yet of indistinct and equivocal meaning, let us investigate 
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the derivation of the word, and compare the use made of it by 
various eminent writers and contending authorities. Abstract 
expressions, which denote not an individual being but a gene- 
ralized idea, very slowly obtain that precision of outline and 
closeness of definition, which can alone fit them for the purposes 
of critical philosophy. ‘They require to be weighed repeatedly 
in the balance of the synonymist ; and it is not usually the first 
or the second rebuke of the grammarian, which suffices to 
caution the inattentive writer against impropriety and confusion. 
The labour of composing a volume is not ill bestowed, if it 
reduces one such unintelligible or hitherto indefinite word into 
the class of known quantities. ‘Truth, or science, has no other 
road for progression. 
By the present author, an exact definition is neither assumed 
nor inferred, nor attempted ; on the contrary, genius is, in this 
- work, confounded with intellectual ability, or strength of mind; 
whereas it is only one form of mental excellence. We do not 
call Hobbes a man of genius, nor Shakspeare a man of intellect, 
but the reverse; it being usual to confine the attribution of 
genius to those who excel in point of fancy. Yet, in defiance 
of general usage, and with an effect fatal to precision, the 
author of this Essay chooses to employ the denomination genius 
for mind, or ves, in general. 
He divides his dissertation on mental excellence into twent 
chapters; and, with laudable zeal for the honour of the literary 
) character, he begins by placing the true dignity of man in 
: eminence of mind. ‘The second chapter remarks that one 
idea is equal to another ; and that subjects differ only in com- 
plexity. We deny this proposition. Ideas differ in vivfdness, 
and are in that respect unequal: the more stimulant ideas being 
illuminated within the mind to a pitch of splendour bordering 
on the consciousness of perception. Secondly, ideas differ in 
3) extent, and are on that account unequal: the more important 
| ideas overspreading the whole cavern of the memory, and 
mingling with every object depicted on its walls. Thirdly, 
| ideas differ in complexity, and are in that respect unequal: the 
a | pictures within the mind, the hieroglyphic forms with which 
a) we think, are not compounded of simple and equal parts asso- 
ciated together, (as the Hartleyans, in defiance of observation, 
assume,) but are originally copied from sensation in various 
degrees of ramification, and are progressively simplified by the 
successive ablivions; or omissions, of the memory. Ideas of 
the first impression are the most branched out or complex: as 
, - they become more abstract, they become simpler, but less 
definite, and are thus fitted, to stand for generalities, instead of 
jndividualities. ‘The memory generalizes a recollection by 
“4 : : 3 forgetting 
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forgetting whatever was peculiar to the individual whence’ the 
original image was derived. 

Chapter iii. treats of the importance of order in mental 
operations. Arrangement is rather a machinery of the mind, 
by means of which it repeats with quickness the operations of 
frequent recurrence, than a native force by which its. power 
can be appreciated. Education may construct with more or 
less art the mill on the stream: but the stream itself has its 
supply from the fountains of nature. 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Duncan converses about the ime 
provement of the mind. The word improvement has so vague 
a meaning as to be ill adapted for metaphysical philosophy. 
Dr. Watts introduced and Dr. Johnson sanctioned the present 
but recent acceptation of the word. On the church-clock we 
read, in capitals, ** Improve your time ;” and in the farmer’s 
manual, we continually find, “* Improve your land.” Now 
both Zime and Land may be applied to our use, but cannot 
both be made better. The mind acquires certain facilities of 
exertion by exercise, and accumulates memorable hoards by 
study : but does the activity which is taught by discipline, or 
the armour which is put on by labour, bestow strength on the 
combatant ? The mind may be said to improve its education, 
when it makes a good use of it. 

The memory is analyzed in chapter v. and is stated to 
be dependant on strength of mind. What is memory? —a 
power of reproducing ideas, in the absence of the sensible ob- 
jects which occasioned them ; and the memory is good in pro- 
portion to the completeness with which it repictures, without 
the model, that which it first copied from the model. Now it 
is probable that, in proportion to the distinctness and com- 
pleteness of the original perception, will be the power of re- 
peating it; and that memory has for its ultimate cause the 
perfection of the organs of perception. 

Chapter vi. considers classification as the great instrument of 
judgment. We should rather have regarded it as a sort of me- 
chanism, which increases the voluntary exercise of the memory, 
and enables it at pleasure to call up the ideas of which it de- 
sires the presence. The observation at p.70. is just, that 
distinctness is the greatest attainment of the mind. 

In chapter vii. the author maintains that the greatness of 
minds is to be known by the extent of objects which they can 
embrace. ‘This definition wants distinctness. Minds do not 
embrace objects, but ideal pictures of objects: now the ideal 
pictures of objects of the greatest extent, such as the sidereal 
heavens, have no more nor less space in the mind than the 
microscopic pictures of objects of the smallest extent, such * 
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the foot of a centipes: since the mind always stretches the 
actual object of attention over its whole circle of view. As 
on the screen of a phantasmagoria, the figures contemplated 
dilate or dwindle: but the illuminated circle remains of the 
same dimension, whether it includes more or fewer apparitions. 


We copy a paragraph of this chapter. 


¢ The conception of connection and distinction is, in reality, but 
an act of the same talent inversely applied. As judgment is always 
produced by comparison, acuteness, whether it be displayed in the 
union or separation of qualities or objects, is equally the criterion of 
an enlarged mind. Every original idea, whether it appear in the 
discovery of truth, or the detection of error, every production inde- 
pendent of rules, and effort beyond education, displays strength of 
mind, as it shows extent of view. Novelty of ideas is always the 
indication of comprehensive, and the want of it, of contracted, ca- 
pacity. Genius is uniformly discovered by chusing a path for 
itself, while common talents are known by following the beaten 
tract. Little minds find employment within a very narrow circle, 
and are easily governed by the authority of celebrated names 
established doctrines, and prevailing maxims. But independence o 
opinion, originality of thinking, and freedom of remark, denote the 
mind which is not to be fettered by common rules, and infallibly in- 
dicate a genius expanded beyond ordinary bounds.’ 


The eighth chapter observes that the mind excels in all 

things according to its strength. ‘This is a truism; an iden- 
tical proposition. 
- In chapter the ninth, it is remarked that the mind is governed 
by the passions, and directed by accident. Are the passions 
accidents ? — The mind is said to be in a state of passion, or 
excitement, when its visual ideas are unusually illuminated, 
its auditive ideas unusually vibratory, its tactile ideas unusually 
prominent, and so forth. It is in this stimulated state of mind 
that the fancy acquires splendour, animation, and vigour, and 
scatters from her pictured urn 


«¢ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


Ideas in a vivid state necessarily obtain notice in preference to 
ideas in a faint state; and, being themselves more active and 
motive than others, they more easily impart motion to the 
body, and occasion volition. ‘The cause of passion is conse- 
quently to be sought in the tendency of certain ideas to grow 
vivid; in the hero’s mind, the imagery of warfare more easily 
kindles into a glowing brightness ; — and this tendency arises, 
not always, as the author thinks, from accident, but often from 
deliberately presenting to the mind such imagery when it is 
in an excited state, and prone to illuminate the present objects 
of contemplation. The passions themselves may, in a great 
degree, 
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degree, be rendered voluntary, be strengthened by repetition, 
be weakened by neglect, and be produced, as in the case of 
stage-players, at the appointed time and place. 

Chapter’ x. treats of labour as necessary to attain excellence. 
«© Always wrestle with the difficulties of an art,” is important 
advice to young practitioners. 

It ‘is observed, in the eleventh chapter, ‘ that the mind excels 
only by the appropriation of its powers; and that universal 
excellence is sufficiently prohibited by the necessity of labour 
to acquisition.” Yet Bacon may be said to have been an uni- 
versalist, and Voltaire, and Aristotle. A man has not time to 
compile knowlege in every department: but he has time to ask 
what remains to be discovered in each principal department ; 
and to apply all that he can command of reasoning power and 
appropriate research, in the pursuit of such discovery. Some 
preliminary information is necessary for every one who would 
make additions to human knowlege: but the chance of addi- 
tion is not proportioned to the preliminary information, so 
much as to the dialectic or logical force of the mind, to the 
inventive fancy, or to the distinguishing judgment, which it may 

ossess. Even to observe with skill the manners of an insect, 
and to refer them to their real motive aud true purpose, will 
require in the soul a power of voluntary transmigration which 
might suflice to compose an historic drama. Industry is in 
nothing a substitute for sagacity: the appropriation of. labour 
may make knowlege pass for skill: but the compilation of 
hewn stone must not be confounded with the architecture of a 
temple to truth. 

The twelfth chapter maintains that certain simple subjects 
are adapted to busy and amuse ordinary capacities, and that 
other extensive subjects belong to superior minds. We must 
demur to a doctrine which involves the opinion that a parish- 
history, for instance, would be the better for being written with 
tasteless and injudicious detail. Intellect applied to little 
things still exhibits its native sense of proportion, and, while 
it is using the microscope, can recollect the size of the mite. 

Some men, says Mr. Duncan, in his thirteenth chapter, have 
too much genius for some subjects. Had Dr. Johnson too 
much genius to make a tragedy, or too little? Neither, we 
think. Why, then, did he not succeed? Merely because his 
habits of application had not been early directed towards that 
form of exertion. In order to dance well, the learner must 
practise during the adolescence of the body. Now the mind has 
its adolescence ; during which those habits of exertion must 
be formed that are to display its powers advantageously. He 
must frequent debating societies at twenty, who means to be 
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an orator at forty; and he must make verses in his youth, who 
wishes to write poetry during his maturity. At a certain season 
of life, that elasticity of the mind abates which enables it 
to echo back whatever acts on its sympathy; and it is then too 
late to undertake new lines of intellectual activity. It would 
not correctly express the physical fact to say, * he has too 
much strength to run well :” nor does it correctly express the 
metaphysical fact in question to say, ** he has too much genius 
to write a tragedy well.” His genius would be no obstacle to 
lis excelling in an epigram, or a sonnet: it is the want of early 
practice which forbids the attainment. 

A reviewer must be al// ear to the fourteenth chapter. 
The genius of an author, we are informed, is not to be esti- 
mated by the degree of pleasure which any production affords, 
‘If to bestow pleasure were the purpose of the work, this would 
surely be no bad criterion. ‘To attain ends without needless 
efforts is a mark of superiority ; and hence genius is often ac- 
companied by a simplicity, a tranquilli:y, a modesty, which will 
cause it to escape the notice of the multitude. Strong minds 
soon find out one another: but ordinary minds frequently 
over-rate inferiority, and overlook superiority. We extract 
from this chapter some just observations on style : 

¢ Beauty of style and perfection of matter are, indeed, often con- 
comitant. Elegance of style depends chiefly upon distinct compre 
hension, and clear ideas of the subject on which we are employed. 
Good thoughts, therefore, for the most part, force a style for 
themselves. The first and greatest beauty of style is simplicity of 
arrangement, and delicacy of connection; and surely nothing can be 
more immediately necessary to perspicuity. ‘The second perfection 
of style is the choice of the particular matter, which is elegant as it 
is comprised in general ideas. The next department of style is 
simile, metaphor, and every species of figure. ‘These qualities of 
style may be said to be adventitious, and intended merely for orna- 
ment, as the matter would suffer no injury in continuity by bein 
deprived of them. -But, undoubtedly, propriety of embellishment 
serves as much to illustrate the subject and enforce reasoning, as to 
engage attention and exercise imagination. The last requisite of 
style 1s expression, which may be divided into the choice and arrange 
ment of words. With regard to the first, we must be directed by 
general use and the authority of celebrated writers; with regard to 
the second, that arrangement is most elegant which contrasts,while it 
combines, the members of a sentence. But the chief beauty of ex- 
pression is to use the exact number of words necessary, and no more. 
Another difficulty, however, remains to be mentioned, that is, the 


art of uniting sentences, and this is the greater as it demands variety . 
as well as connection.’ 


In the fifteenth chapter, the author describes judgment and 
imagination as different applications of the mind, and therefore 
| : | likely, 
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likely to be both strong or both weak. We consider them as 
separable energies: a man may possess judgment, and want 
imagination, as Hobbes ; he may have imagination, and want 
judgment, as Shakspeare; or he may unite both, as Burke. 
The mind has four primary actions, any one of which it ma 

have a natural aptness to perform well or ill. 1. The mind 
perceives; and some minds perceive more rapidly or more dis- 
tinctly than others the phaznomena of sensation. 2. The 
mind remembers; and some minds recall more rapidly or 
more distinctly than others the images or ideas of absent sensa- 


tions. 3. The mind imagines; and some minds combine at 


will, or voluntarily select, more rapidly or more distinctly than 
others, the ideas with which original scenery is to be com- 
posed. 4. The mind judges; (this seems to be accomplished 
by putting together two ideal pictures of the things to be com- 
pared, and watching to discover the points in which the con- 
tours differ;) and some minds can more rapidly or more 
distinctly than others bring into contiguity and define the 
variation of analagous ideas. ‘This fourth action or operation 
of mind being the most complex and difficult, it is become 
usual to award the first place to those who excel in judgment, 
or intellect, of which the reasoning faculty has to record the 
steps. In all operations of mind, the rapidity seems to be a 
result of practice; while the distinctness is a native gift, re- 
sulting from the organization of the internal extremity of the 
bodily instruments of sensation. 

We are told in the sixteenth chapter that fancy is but an 
inferior degree of judgment, and subservient to a higher. 
‘The process of judgment is an inversion of that of the imagin- 
ation; it is a separation of the internal picture into the costume 
which was copied from authority, the attitude which was 
copied from art, and the physiognomy which was copied from 
nature, and a fresh comparison of each part with that which 
it aims at imitating. We imagine by putting together, we judge 
by dissecting. 

The seventeenth chapter over-values choice of topic, and 
maintains that difference of subject creates difference of success, 
and enables one mind to excel another. ‘This chapter contains 
some strange criticism. At p.213. the ‘ Paradise Lost” is 
preferred to the Iliad, and the genius of Homer is characterized 
as puerile and nugatory. 

In the eighteenth chapter, Mr. Duncan attempts to separate 
the mind and the body ; and to indicate how corporeal talents 
are to be distinguished from mental. It cannot be doubted that 
the musician, the dancer, and the actor, are in a high degree 
indebted to bodily structure for their ability to excel. 


Chapter 
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Chapter xix. discusses the importance of habit. Some 
studies are said to disqualify for others. Much of compen- 
sation, however, is to be found in nature: the versatility, 
which disqualifies for production, qualifies for invention. 

The twentieth and concluding chapter at length professes to 
evolve the universal criterion of genius, which is here said to be 
— mental energy. 

Notwithstanding the merit and frequent elegance of this 
treatise, we rise disappointed from it. We are sorry to dismiss 
a book on genius with indifference: but we have neither found 
in it that which we expected, a display of the luxuries of elo- 
quence combining to celebrate the giver of the banquet; nor 
that which we wished, a severe metaphysical analysis of the 
mind and its powers, and a critically discriminative application 
of the extant nomenclature to the definition of its qualities. 
The author’s style of writing is not negligent, but laboured ; 
it has the abrupt conciseness of the French school, rather than 
the diffuse fluency of the English ; while it indulges too much 
in that Scotish want of precision which threatens to convert 
metaphysics into jargon, and to prepare the ascendancy of a 
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Art. IV. The Cronicles of Scotland, by Robert Lindsay of 
Pitscottie. _ Published from several old Manuscripts. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 


ay nese Chronicles of Scotland, which are not now published 
for the first time, treat of the history of that country from 
the death of James the First to the Reformation. The account 
of the period which intervenes between 1436 and 1565 is in 
former editions ascribed to Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie, who 
did indeed collect the materials, but who appears to have 
transcribed without much alteration the labours of some pre- 
ceding annalists. After 1565, another writer undertakes the 
period extending to 16043 so that the work is rather a series 
of royal biographies by several persons, than a continuous and 
uniform composition. It has, however, the great merit of 
preserving that contemporaneous spirit of sentiment which 
comments on every incident, not as modern humanity, refine- 
ment, or philosophy would be disposed to view it, but as the 
bystander imbued with all the prejudices of the times would 
naturally behold it. 

The account given in the original preface, of the manner and 
method which were adopted in drawing up the book, is not 
very clear. ‘ Here begins,’ says the author, ‘ the History and 
Chronicles of Scotland, which were leit unwritten by the last 
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translators, Hector Boethius and John Ballantyn, who ended 
their chronicle at the slaughter of King James the First.’ ‘Then 
follows an epitome of the contents of the book; ‘and these 
notable acts,’ adds the author, ‘ were sought, gathered, written, 
and collected by me Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie, instructed, 
learned, and lately informed by their authors, to wit Patrick 
Lord Lindsay, Sir William Scott, Sir Andrew Wood, ané 
Mr. John Major who wrote his chronicle hereupon.’ This 
passage shews that the author was employed by a committee to 
put together a formal history, of which they furnished the ma- 
terial documents, ‘The ecclesiastical part of the narrative, 
namely the account of the reformations effected between 1565 
and 1604, seems to have been exclusively intrusted to Mr. John 
Major, who is stated to have been a doctor of theology. Farther 
assistance is said to have been derived from Sir David Lindsay, 
Andrew Wood, Andrew Fernie, and especially Sir William 
Bruce, ¢‘ who hath written very justly all the deeds since Flou- 
doun Field.’ 

A geographical description of Britain follows the preface. 
With ingenious patriotism, the author contrives to state that, 
as Scotland is broader than England, so it is longer, and has 
withal a similar wedge-like shape; and he enumerates with 
complacency the various dependant islands, or illands, as he 
calls them. 

Next follow the Chronicles themselves. To the reign of 
James the Second are allotted 164 pages: to James the Third, 
60: to James the Fourth, 5%; and with the close of this reign 
terminates the first volume. 

Vol. II., of which the paging continues, as if both volumes 
were originally intended to form a single book, opens with the 
reign of James the Fifth, to which 127, pages are allowed. 
The reign of Mary occupies 162; and that of James the Sixth, 
46 pages. ‘The Chronicles break of when he accedes to the 
British crown. 

Addenda, which collect the various readings of different 
manuscripts, — specimens, —- and a copious and convenient in- 
dex, complete the second volume. . In order to give the Eng- 
lish reader a brief idea of the style, the spelling, and the mode 
of narration, we reprint a short fragment of the Chronicles. 


‘ Thaireftir they come to Edr. without ony wnderstanding quhat 
wes devysit for thair distructioun. Sum men jugeit na guid to cum 
of this weyage, and that throw the frequent message, baithe cumand 
and gangand betuixt the governour and chanceler, and thairfoir gaif 
counsel] that nane of thame at that tyme suld entir wnto the castell 
of Edr. or at the leist, gif he entirrit, best it war to send his brother 
Dauid bakwart hame agane, and not to brak thair faderis counsell, 
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quha inhibit thame that thay yeid nevir bothe togiddir quhair thair 
wes ony apperance of dainger, fraude or gyle, lest it suld be the wraik 
of thaimselffis and houssis. The erle gaif'no credit to sik coniectoris, 
sayand, he had experience of the governour and chanceleris tithe and 
Jawtie in sik caceis ; and as to the chanceler, he haid so interteint and 
treitt him, that he could dreid na ewill nor falset at his hand. Sik 
«amour and quiet rumour spred throw the haill company, caussit Sir 
Dauid Seoats perswade the erle his brother to reteir hamewart 
againe, dreidand sum mischief to follow vpone this haistie frindship ; 
for the quhilk the erle repreivit his brother werray scharplie, sayand 
it wes nocht decent for him to gif eir to sik wane flattirriris, quha wes 
the werray occatioun of all dissensioun and discorde amangis nobill 
men, so lang as they haid place, and thairfoir gaif command with 
richt scharpe threitning and braging wourdis, that no man in his 
companie menit sik thing fra be to speik the samyn.’ 


No antiquarian notes iilustrate the text; nor does any con- 
jectural criticism distribute with probability the component 
parts among their respective authors. Neither is any other 
new light thrown in this edition on these original historic re- 
cords, than to collect various readings from antient manuscript 
copies: for which effort of patience, much gratitude is due to 
the editor, Mr. John Graham Dalyell. We have already no- 
ticed some similar publications, which cannot fail to bestow on 
the future historiographer an increased command of library. 





Art. V. Travels in the Pyrenees ; containing a Description of the 
rincipal Summits, Passes, and Vallies. Translated from the 
wach of M. Ramond, by F. Gold. 8vo. pp. 324. 9s. Boards. 

Longman and Co. 1813. 
ys translation of the present work was owing, as Mr. Gold 
+ mentions in his prefatory notice, to the interest excited by 
the success of our arms in the lofty regions which he decribes. 
Mr. G. was one of the detent#is in France during the early part 
of the war, having been detained and declared a prisoner on 
his return to England from Egypt, where he had belonged to 
Sir R. Abercrombie’s armyy But the time of his captivity was 
shortened by the successful application of Dr. Jenner, and he 
has been for several years restored to his native country.. He 
has now introduced to the British public an author of consi- 
derable merit, both for the extent of his local observations and 
his capacity for reflection, but somewhat too sentimental and 
romantic to suit the taste of readers who are less apt to be 
captivated with fanciful effusions than most of his own 
countrymen. 

M. Ramond commences with a few general observations on 
the Pyrenees, the highest part of which appears to be the 
range separating the country of Bigorne from Arragon and 
Catalonia ; 
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¢ The Pyrenees are seen from a vast distance, and whatever aspect 
they present, appear like the Alps to be a stupendous mass of sharp, 
ragged, sand pointed summits, partaking either of the whiteness of 
che cli or of the azure of the sky, as they reflect the light or are 
co with shadow. Nothing can be more striking than the eastern 
part of the chain. Situated on the borders of the sea, it unfolds itself 
as it were in the view of all Languedoc ; and when viewed from the 
mountain of Cette is seen like a vast promontory jutting up from the 
very water, while the plains of Roussillon, which were originally 
raised above the sea by the gradual accumulation of the deposit of the 
rivers, at such‘a distance, re-assume the appearance of their native 
element. 

‘ The centre of the chain remains for a longer time hidden as it is ap- 
proached by the way of Auch. Various groups of mountains, A 
of the secondary order, but doubtless depending on its primordial 
mass, continue successively to intercept the view of it, until from an 
eminence at some distance from Mirande, between Miellan and Ra- 
bastens, this noble barrier is suddenly discovered at the extremity of 
an immense plain. From Tarbes, a i may be had the most. 
magnificent view of these mountains. — 

‘ Tarbes, the capital of the people of Bigorre, was known durin 
the time of Czsar by the name of Bigorra, in later ages by that of 
Turba, and, lastly, by the denomination of Tarba.—She possesses 
advantages worthy of her fame, a delightful situation in a fertile plain, 
a vicinity where nature displays her majesty in every surrounding ob- 
ject, and her beneficence in the abundance of her productions ; with 
these a serene sky and prospects which are wanting to the capitals of 
empires, are titles which add a new lustre to her history. 

¢ From Tarbes the course of the Adour leads to Bagneres and the 
valley of Campan. In no other part is the approach to the Pyrenees 
so easy, but this beautiful valley scarcely rises to the middle region of 
the mountains. The vallies which penetrate the chain as far as the 
Spanish frontier, can only be attained by the borders of the Gave; 
and Pau or Lourdes are the towns which must be sought. 

‘ Pau, like Tarbes, is situated near the Pyrenees. Its soil is only 
an accumulation of fragments brought down by the torrents. Pau 
has much less claim to antiquity than Tarbes, but holds, nevertheless, 
a distinguished place in history. Here it was that Henry IV. was 
born, amidst a people the most amiable of the earth. His chateau is 
still remaining just as he left it, is respected even in its interior, ig 
occupied by his old furniture, and ornamented by the portraits of his 
family.’ 

The city of Pau has attracted more than usual notice in 
France during the present year, in consequence of the prevaile 
ing disposition to assimilate the return of the Bourbons to the 
overthrow of the League by Henry IV.: subscriptions have 
been formed in all quarters of the kingdom for the purpose of 
erecting a statue to that idolized monarch; and Pau has latel 
had the honour of seeing some branches of the royal famil 
within its walls. Indeed, nothing can be more delightful than the 
Rev. Noy. 1814. S environs 
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environs of that town enlivened as they are by vineyards, by 
undulating grounds, and by the meanderings of the river Gave. 
Passing from Pau to the sequestered spots in the Pyrenees, 
the author describes the manners of the inhabitants®as in 
complete correspondence with the nature of the surrounding 
scenery : 


¢ I have stopped,’ says M. Ramond, ¢ wherever I found a family 
of shepherds, indifferent to every other pursuit but their own; and 
whose ambition was bounded to their meadows and flocks; with them 
I was sure of having friends ; and arriving early in the morning before 
the shepherd, who ioe the cattle into the higher mountains, had 
brought in his leathern bag, could partake of their bread and milk, 
and not believe myself above their gratuitous hospitality, whenever I 

ceived them a little at their ease ; at the same time not forgetting 
when I payed for any thing in the houses of the poor, that to live 
with the simple, and be acquainted with them, we must avoid usurp- 
ing, by the miserable superiority which the power of spending a little 
money bestows, a consideration which is hurtful to all free communi- 
cation, if not obtained by those advantages which tend to equalize 
the conditions of all. I have conversed, then, with the fathers of 
these families, and have played with their children. I have followed 
the young huntsman and the young shepherd to the mountain. More 
curious with respect to their manners than the singularities of nature, 
I have made myself their companion or their guest, without any in- 
terest which they could perceive. In this way they have seen me. 
bare-footed upon their declivities, where the use of shoes, without my 
cramp-irons, would have given me only a ridiculous disadvantage ; and 
they have neither laughed at me for dreading their precipices, nor 
treated me with that feigned deference, which they pay to the pre- 
tensions of the citizen.’— 

¢ In the valley of Bareges, as in all the most elevated and wildest 
vallies of the Pyrenees, I have found, with but little difference, the 
pastoral economy of the high Alps. ‘This general similitude em- 
braces such details as might induce the observer almost to imagine that 
the shepherd of the one of these countries has been the pupil of the 
shepherd of the other ; but here we must remember, that man is every 
where the same in similar situations. 

‘ Wherever indeed the mountains attain a more than ordinary 
height, and have vallies under the snow for the greater part of the 
year, which extend to but a small distance from those which are ha- 
bitable at all times, the shepherds have winter habitations in the 
latter, but fix their summer residence in the higher vallies, wherever 
the nature of the soil, the gentleness of the declivities, and the vicinity 
or direction of the waters enable them to form meadows of any extent. 
In these vallies they pass the better season, conducting thither the 
waters with precaution, and distributing them with the utmost dex- 
terity by means of small canals, with which they intersect their mea- 
dows. These springs are admirably well economized, and fall from 
one possession to another successively, A bit of slate is sufficient to 
stop their course; with this, the peasant either turns the current into 
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other channels, or directs it from meadow to meadow, towards the 
lowest part of the declivity, which it is destined in its turn te fertilize, 

‘ While these cares and those of getting in the harvest employ the 
family, the cattle wander up into the more elevated pastures of the 
mountains, the irrigation of which can be performed only by the 
clouds. They are attended by a single herdsman, who piles up a hut 
of stones, if no rock should offer him an asylum already excavated 
by nature. 

‘ When the productions of the harvest are stored away in the 
summer habitation, and when autumn obliges the cattle to descend 
from the heights, the family regularly return to the village ; mean- 
time the herdsman with his flock repairs in his turn to the dwellin 
which the family have just abandoned. Here he lives alone amid the 
snows of winter, while the cattle consume the provisions which have 
been prepared for their use. It is then that the patience and courage 
of this solitary mortal are to be fully tried. How much is he to be 
pitied, when a winter more rigorous than usual, when an extraordinary 
abundance of snow with impetuous winds and avalanches, confine and 
besiege him in such retreat. — 

‘ f know not why, but this is certain, that in every part of the 
Pyrenees which I have visited, I have found the shepherds compelled 
themselves to consume the whole of the milk which their cows pro- 
duce, the best of them yielding only eight pints a-day, while the 
worst in the Alps afford six times as much at least. The herds of 
this country, then, are feeble and timid in comparison with those of 
Switzerland ; cheese and butter are both of them scanty; in a word, 
the real produce of the labours of the shepherd consists in young 
cattle of little value, from the sale of which he barely draws the 
means of contributing his proportion to the public charges.’ 


M. Ramond’s travels were chiefly directed to the central 
part of the Pyrenees. One of his most important excursions 
was to the mountain known by the name of Marboré; in his 
progress te which he quitted his companions, and had no asso- 
ciate but a guide. ‘The account of this expedition is circum- 
stantial, and conveys aclear idea of mountain-journeys. Inone 
part, he and his guide traversed rocks of slaty stone, where the 
feet and hands were supported by small steps or projections; 4 
another, they were forced to wind about precipices, and to 
describe ‘a zig-zag, every angle of which obliged them to make 
aturn.’? They soon reached the heights from which the falls of 
water take their rise, and saw beneath their feet a number of 


, Streams running down the ascent which they had climbed: 


¢ After some moments of repose and tranquil conversation, we 
again set off, and ascended to the west, in order to view those ices, 
which were as yet concealed from us. We soon attained a valley of 
snow, which rises in a direction parallel to that of the bands of the 
mountains, and is consequently primitive. Scarcely had we entered 
it, when [ beheld upon the heights above us, a very stout fellow 
armed with a gun, and a with an air of agility and bordnet 
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which I could not‘enough admire. This was an Arragonese smuggler. 
As soon as he perceived us, he stopt, and put himself on his guard 
but seeing me approach him with confidence, and that I was not 
armed, he continued to descend, preserving however the advantage of 
the heights, until he had well observed us.— 

‘ In the countenance of this man I could perceive a mixture of 
boldness and confidence ; his thick and frizzled beard was continued 
up into his black and curling hair ; his broad breast wasopen, his strong 
and nervous legs naked ; all his clothing consisted of a simple vest ; 
the covering of his feet, after the manner of the Romans and Goths, 
of a piece of cow’s skin applied to the sole of the foot, and bound 
round it like a purse, by means of two straps, which were afterwards 
crossed and fastened above the ancles. Such is the dress of the true 
mountaineer, of the smuggler, of the hunter of the Izard, of the 
shepherd even of these high regions; but what can never be described 
is, that grace and agility of step which they possess, that vigor which 
pervades their every movement, and that air of their countenance at 
once so wild and noble.’ 


After having visited a very cold part of this elevated region, 
M. Ramond found it expedient to come down the side of the 
mountain, and was struck with the rapid changes of temperature 
in the different stages of his progress. By passing from the 
summit of the rocks to the village of Gavarnie, (which is about 
5000 feet above the level of the sea,) he exchanged winter for 
spring; and, by his farther descent from Gavarnie to the town of 
Gedro, spring became summer. At the latter, instead of fields 
of snow and ice, the newly mown hay was lying on the ground, 
the lime-trees were in blossom, and the various plants were 
exhaling their perfumes. Having descended the mountain 
_ thiefly for the sake of passing the night in a temperate atmo- 
sphere,and providing himself with pointed poles and cramp-irons, 
he proceeded, on the next day, in company with his guide, to 
remount the heights, with the view of reaching the famous 
pass called the Bréche de Roland. Before noon he arrived at an. 
elevated spot, whence his farther progress was to be effected by 
climbing up an acclivity of snow of more than 45 degrees of in- 
clination. Here he had recourse to his cramp-irons, and 
measured his steps with slowness and precaution. At last, b 
turning the Glaciers at a distance, and carefully following the 
track of smugglers, he succeeded in reaching this celebrated 
barrier. 


* ¢ Let a wall of rocks be imagined from three to six hundred feet 
in height, and rising between France and Spain, so as physically to 
separate the two kingdoms. Let us fancy this wall to be curved like 
a crescent, with its convexity towards France. Lastly, let us suppose, 
that in the very middle of the wall a breach of three hundred feet wide 
has been beaten down by the famous Roland, and we may have a good 
idga of what the mountaineers call the Breche de Roland. This wall 
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is not very thick, but is thicker towards the towers of the Marboré, 
which rise majestically above the breach and all its avenues, like a 
citadel, which Roland might have placed there to defend the pass« 
Besides this gate there are two windows open in the same wall, in 
the two horns of the crescent, at an equal distance from its centre; and 
opposite the points of these horns two pyramidical mountains, placed 
at similar distances, serve as the vanguard of the edifice, as if to pro- 
tect the circus which it encloses.— 

‘ A dreadful desert is all this place, not a trace of vegetation to 
be seen, but snows on all sides accumulated on the side of France, 
and rarer on the Spanish side, where, as they yield to the heat of the 
south, they expose a waste of long ravines and wrecks which nature 
has not fertilized. Around it all are rocks, more rugged and pointed 
towards France, more degraded towards Spain, and suspended more 
stupendously over the precipice; to the north, are mountains, the 
form and whiteness of which recall to the mind the idea of a success 
sion of waves; to the south, they descend more rapidly, and with 
their green and rounded summits resemble the undulations of a more 
tranquil ocean. 

‘ From hence there opens to the view an immense perspective, 
From the windows of the circus, and from the circus itself, the eye 
overruns the whole of Arragon,— nothing rises between it and an im- 
mense expanse of plain. ‘The mountains descend, the vallies unfold, 
under the glance of the spectator ; and if from the summit of the 
mountains we could discern whatever lies beneath us, I should have 
seen Huesca, and Saragossa itself, which, both of them, have the 
Breche de Roland upon their horizon.’ 


On descending from this lofty region, the traveller had an 
opportunity of ascertaining, beyond doubt, that Glaciers exist 
in the Pyrenees as well as in the Alps; and he saw enough of 
the inhabitants to be aware that, with the undaunted spirit of 
mountaineers, they possess a considerable share of that im- 
patience of controul which often marks the inhabitant of a 
frontier-tefritory. The Spanish borderers are accounted the 
more lawless of the two: but it is sufficiently clear that their 
neighbours on the French side are strongly marked with similar 
characteristics : 


‘ I passed the evening at Gavarnie, amidst its inhabitants, and 
with the vicar of the place, a man of much merit. An intercourse 
with these mountaineers is far from being devoid of interest. They 
are a spirited, enterprizing, and noble race of men. Their neigh- 
bours are said to be much in awe of them: this however I cannot de- 
termine, not having had any thing to do with their passions. I have 
indeed conversed with the most remarkable of them on many occa- 
sions, and have always found in them a firmness of tone,-and great 
decision; but then they are naturally polite, and 1 was much sur- 
prized at the delicacy and choice of their ideas. I allow, that such 
an exterior supposes much irritability, and no doubt they have a taste 
for perilous adventures, and a decided inclination to that sort of war- 
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fate which is waged on such a frontier. Such disposition also is 
favoured by their innate sentiment of liberty, their contempt of pro- 
hibitory laws, and their insuperable bulwarks. With such a character, 
they must be exceedingly difficult to manage.’ 


The subsequent passage, taken from a different part of the 
volume,. forcibly illustrates the uniformity of the manners of 
mountaineers, however different in point of climate, or remote 
in situation : 


¢ All along the narrow pass which I have just been painting, we had 
fallen in with the shepherds of the neighbouring mountains of Spain, 
who were descending from thence to ange their pastures. Each of 
them was driving his cattle before him. A young shepherd led the 
way; his voice and bell were continually heard encouraging the sheep, 
and serving as a direction to the goats, which were incessantly wan- 
dering from the path. The next in the procession came the cows; then 
the mares with their foals, and then the mules; last of all appeared 
the patriarch and his wife on horseback, the young children behind, 
the infant in the arms of the mother, covered with a fold of her great 
scarlet cloak ; the daughter busy in spinning as she rode along ; the 
little boy on foot, with a kettle for his cap ; the young man armed 
as a huntsman; and the son to whom in particular the family had con- 
fided the care of the cattle, distinguished by the sack of salt, adorned 
with its great red cross. — Such is the man who has accomplished the 
first compact of his race with the earth; such is the lively portrait of 
the inhabitant of all the mountains of the world, the contemporary of 
every age. In this way marched the shepherd, whom Moses has de- 
scribed to us three thousand years ago; such was the government of 
those flocks of the desert when the Greeks, for the first time, observed 
_ them; such have I found it in the Alps, such have I traced it in the 
Pyrenees, and such should I find it every where.’ 


Our readers will have perceived, from the preceding extracts, 
the extent of M. Ramond’s talent for description, and will be 
_ prepared to regret that the book has not come forwards with 
the accompaniments necessary to render its perusal agreeable 
and instructive. The addition of a few engravings would 
have been highly useful in fixing a clear image on the mind; 
and a map is a kind of sine gud@ non to the intelligibility of the 
descriptions ; yet these, as well as the important adjunct of a 
table of contents, are wanting in the present work ; and we are 
obliged to seek our way through a mass of florid effusions, the 
perplexity of which is scarcely less embarrassing than the 
obscurity of the tracks encountered by the Pyrenean traveller. 
Mr. Gold, instead of endeavouring to supply these important 
desiderata, has increased the faults of the book by a strange 
mixture of Gallicisms in his translation. ‘ I saw,’ he observes, 
(p- 274.) * what no description can render so evident as one 
single regard from such heights ;’ and, in another passage, 
(p- 230.) he begins a paragraph by the curious expression, ¢ a 
resource remained me.’ Similar faults abound throughout. 
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Art. VI. Elements of Musical Composition, comprehending the 
Rules of Thorough Bass, and the Theory of Tuning. By 
William Crotch, Mus. Doc. and Prof. Mus. Oxon, gto. 11.18 


Longman and Co. 1812. 


7ee art of music has of late been so generally cultivated, 
that we feel ourselves bound to apologize to our readers 
for having suffered so much time to elapse before we directed 
their attention to this work. ‘The fact is that it has been long 
before us, but, as it required rather a full examination, we 
have been unable hitherto to find sufficient leisure to attend to 
it. To the learned author, we can only say, in extenuatiog 
of our neglect, that his name and abilities are too extensively 
known for our report, favourable as it must be, to render an 
essential service to him; and we trust he will believe that the 
remarks, which we shall have occasion to make, are conceived 
in respect for his talents, and gratitude for the labours which 
he has devoted to the improvement of his favourite-science. 
The value and importance of this science, and the rank 
which it ought to hold among the arts, have been often and 
fully discussed. In a philosophical view of the subject *, it 
has been placed below poetry and painting, which are usually 
termed its sister-arts: but, on the other hand, some of its 
votaries have been disposed to assign to it a much higher place 
in the scale. As a matter of taste, the point can never be des 
cided: but, as a question of philosophy, it cannot be denied 
that the want of power to excite definite ideas, or to make 
distinct impressions, if admitted to be a defect of this art, does 
create an objection which the votaries of it will with difficulty 
surmount. Poetry at once awakens the imagination of the 
reader, and painting at once excites the idea of the scene which 
it represents: while music, except in those instances in which 
it condescends to imitate some natural sound, can call forth 
only general feelings: but are we justified in thus comparing 
the three arts? No one can doubt, we think, the title of poetry 
to the first place; and the other arts perhaps derive their 
greatest value from their power of being subservient to the 
former. In this point of view, it will be more difficult to assign 
a priority to either of the other arts. Music, in whatever degree 
it operates on the mind, must operate by means of the imagin- 
ation; and therefore it may be said to bear, in some manner, 
a similar relation to poetry with painting. The poet frequently 
endeavours to excite in us ideas of things which can be realized 
only by means of the ear; although his business is mor? com- 





* See Harris’s learned Essay. 
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monly with those which we apprehend through the medium of 
the eye. When he recalls the ideas of a scene of anguish and 
despair, or of tranquil enjoyment, or of wustic manners, the 
pencil of a Reynolds can place an Ugolino before us, a Wilson 
can exhibit to us Cicero at his Villa, or a Wilkie can shew us 
a Blind Fidler in a peasant’s cottage, to realize those ideas. We 
are proud to quote these instances among the artists of our own 
country. The art of such men is to examine the pictures which 
fancy draws, and give to them the semblance of life and 
reality on the canvas; and their excellence in such cases con- 
sists in this, that we adopt their imagination as better than our 
own, and derive, by means of their works, a higher enjoyment 
from the labours of the poet. The case is the same with music. 
If the poet excites in our minds ideas of sounds * of linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” of the “ choral harmony,” of the 
«© melancholy cadence,” or of the * enlivening carol,” these 
ideas have been best apprehended by the great masters of the 
musical art, who, by developing them in their works, have 
taught others also to apprehend and enjoy them. ‘The fact is 
not materially different if we withdraw the supposition of actual 
previous poetic description. Both painting and music, at 
least the higher specimens of each, pre-suppose a degree of 
poetic talent and imagination without which they cannot exist, 
and of poetic feeling without which they cannot be relished. 
Such considerations as these seem to forbid all comparison 
between the arts of painting and music; and to leave to 
each an existence equally important and independent. Per- 
haps, then, it is more philosophical to corisider the two arts 
as subservient in this manner to that of poetry, than to attempt 
to arrange the three as objects of comparison on any principles 
that are applicable to them all: but, whatever may be the most 
philosophical view of the subject, the actual power of music in 
affording delight to a large portion of the human race will not 
be denied. It is a truth which the opinions of mankind, from 
the earliest period of Grecian mythology to the present day, 
concur in supporting ; and the rocks and trees, in the fable of 
Orpheus, are but hyperbolical symbols of the rugged and re- 
gardless bosoms over which the writer meant to represent the 
influence of this delightful art. The most remarkable circum- 
stance, however, in this part of the subject, is the use that was 
at all times made of music in religious ceremonies ; not only in 
the mythological and fanciful worship of the heathens, but 
among that people with whom the knowlege of true religion 
was through so many ages preserved : who always regarded the 
Psalms or Holy Songs of David as the most inspiriting and im- 
pressive parts of their sacred writings ; and who, in the — 
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of their religious pageants and processions, assigned an im- 
portant place to the ‘ damsels playing with the timbrels.” — 
Still, in one point of view, and one with which we are princi- 
pally concerned at present, music must be admitted to be yet 
very deficient; viz. in her literature. It seems to be a toler- 
ably just observation that, of all the fine arts, musie has been 
the least cultivated by literary men; and its professors have 
hitherto done little for it on this head, since, with some excep- 
tions, they have not given proofs of knowlege or powers be- 
yond their particular pursuit. For one and perhaps the most 
splendid of these exceptions, we may refer to our own country 
and our own times. Dr. Burney made his writings on music 
at once interesting and instructive, both to those who are in 
quest of scientific acquirement and to those who read for amuse- 
ment. Possessed of extensive information in the art, and with 
a mind enlarged not only by classical erudition but by an ha- 
bitual association with the ‘finest scholars of his day, he was 
peculiarly fitted for opening to music that passage to the re- 
gions of general literature, which he has effected for it in 
his masterly History; and, perhaps, no other writer could 
so far have diversified the barren and unpromising subject of 
German organs, German orchestras, and obscure Italian singers, 
as to render it in any degree palatable to the general reader. 
His writings have the same freedom and familiarity of nar- 
ration, sprightliness of style, and particularity of description, 
which characterize the novels of his daughter, so long and so 
justly celebrated ; and he must always be remembered as the 
elegant historiographer of music, and as one of that constellation 
of literary characters (at the head of whom stands the revered 
name of Johnson) who adorned the close of the 18th century. 
It is well known that Mozart, of all professors perhaps 
the most unrivalled in excellence, was also an adept in other 
branches of knowlege; and we have heard that his classical 
wit and humour are to this day celebrated at Vienna :—but he 
has left us nothing on the subject of his art beyond the ex- 
quisite compositions which must for ever intitle him to admi- 
ration. Probably, as he was indefatigable in exertion, and pos- 
sessed of the greatest possible facility, he would, if he had 
lived longer, have given the world the benefit of instruction 
which no one was better talculated to afford. —In a neigh- 
bouring country, it is well known, one of the most engaging 
of their authors, Rousseau, directed several of. his efforts to 
the illustration of music; and though among us, we believe, 
those parts of his writings have not in general been highly 
esteemed which relate to the science df music, yet, in those 
which respect taste merely, his excellence has long been 
acknowleged ; 
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acknowleged; and the orchestras are indebted to him for some 
of the most striking improvements in the art of accompaniment. 
Rousseau, however, was not a professed musician; he was en- 
dued with exquisite sensibility, which fitted him for a critic on 
the performance of music, but which gave him no title to in- 
struct in the composition of i the French Encyclo- 
pedists, indeed, music was-a favourite subject; and D’Alem- 
bert has also left a treatise on it, which, like all his other 
works, abounds with genius and acuteness. 

To the student who is designed for the profession of music, 
this want of a literature is perhaps of little importance: but to 
the amateur, whose views go no farther than the prosecution of 
his amusement or the indulgence of his taste, the want is severe. 
Such a person cannot be expected to toil through dry and un- 
interesting treatises, in which the terms of art are left with 
unintelligible explanations to perplex him. ‘The cause of this 
defect has been the sort of trade-level, to which the profession 
of music has been reduced. A boy is apprenticed to it, as he 
would be to a grocer; he learns to chant by rote; he is told 
that such and such conclusions are ru/es; he adopts them, and 
teaches them when he has the opportunity :— but he seldom 
gives himself the trouble to examine the principles from which 
these rules are the results. In this respect, music is nearly in 
the same state among us as painting was when Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds began to induce the noble revolution, for which that 
art is indebted to his luminous Discourses. ‘The road, then, 
appears to be quite open to the learned author now before 
us; and it remains to be seen whether he will accomplish for 
music in his country that which Reynolds has effected for 
painting. ‘The treatise under review is for the most part merely 
elementary : but it is well known that the Doctor has already 
given to the world three volumes of Specimens of different 
kinds of music, with observations ; —a work which is fre- 
quently quoted in the present, and which in fact forms a neces~ 
sary companion to it, as exemplifying many of its remarks. 
The author has moreover illustrated his opinions by several 
public lectures. — On this occasion, he has not treated of taste 
farther than by cautioning against the use, in one species of 
composition, of passages which he considers as peculiarly ap- 
propriated to others; and in those cases the above Specimens 
are constantly cited. 

Dr. Crotch has divided his volume into nine chapters. In 
the first, he treats of the Gammut generally, or of Notes, In- 
tervals, Scales, and Keys: this part therefore contains the rudi- 
ments of Melody, which, as usually defined, is a regulated suc 


cession of different sounds. ‘The second chapter relates to 
Concords, 
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Concords, and the third to Discords: these therefore contain 
the Elements of Harmony, which, generally defined, is the re- 
gulated succession of two or more notes sounding at the same 
time. Chapter iv. treats expressly of Melody, according to its 
technical meaning, or the art of combining sounds in succes- 
sion. The fifth comprizes music in parts, or the art of pro- 
ducing Harmony, as it is technically understood, consisting in 
the agreeable combination of Concord, Discord, and Succession. 
The sixth is on the subject of Modulation, the next stage of 
composition, or the art of varying the mode or key ; the seventh 
is allotted to Canon, Fugue, and Imitation; the eighth explains 
the principal points of difference between vocal and instru- 
mental Music; and, lastly, the ninth contains an account of 
the subjects of ‘Temperament and ‘Tuning. 

The first chapter is quite elementary ; and it was certainly 
necessary to a complete view of the subject: but few, we 
think, will apply to a treatise on composition until they are well 
acquainted with this part of the science. Yet even here the 
hand of a master is apparent ; and we would by all means re- 
commend this chapter to young beginners, as supplying the 
necessary information in the most perspicuous manner. In the 
thapters on Harmony, the author has simplified the subject 
very considerably. Instead of the long set of rules contained 
in former treatises, he has reduced the whole of this part of 
the science to two principal rules, seven that are subordinate, 
and the necessary rules for the resolution of discords. The 
two rules are; 1st, to avoid consecutive perfect fifths ; and, 
adly, to avoid consecutive octaves, ‘The first of these appears, 
in fact, to be the only arbitrary rule in the science; (on the 
second we shall presently make an observation;) and conse- 
cutive perfect fifths seem to be the only succession which the 
ear will not tolerate. Dr.Crotch has not explained the grounds 
on which he considers the first rule to be founded. That such 
a succession is generally unpleasant cannot be denied : but the 
same may be said of many discords which may nevertheless, 
when used with skill, produce the most pleasing effect; and 
we know that some masters have designedly disregarded even 
this rule. On a former occasion, we ventured to suggest (but 
we must not be understood to speak positively) that the 
ground of this rule may be that, in a repeated succession of 
notes differing from each other by the interval of a perfect 
fifth, the modulation is violently changed. The effect against 
which the rule is directed will easily be conceived by those who 
are little conversant with the art, but who have watched the 
tuning of a fiddle or violencello, or have heard the open strings 


only played, those strings being tuned in fifths to each other ; 
and 
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and few persons would be found who would deem this an 
agreeable effect. As to the second rule, (that of avoiding 
consecutive octaves,) it is liable to many exceptions, and seems 
to be objectionable as not being any composition, rather than 
as being bad composition ; because octaves in harmony may in 
general be considered as repetitions of the same note.— The 
seven subordinate rules are of more or less importance, and must 
be frequently violated when the object is to produce any parti- 
cular effect. The resolution of discords is treated in the onl 
way in which it is possible to make that subject intelligible ; 
namely, by taking each discord separately, aud explaining the 
different modes in which it may with propriety be resolved. 
These parts of the subject exhaust the whole of the Elements 
of Composition ; since, when the composer knows what notes 
and chords may follow each other, without violating rules, all 
that remains is the work of genius and taste. It appears to us 
that the grand point to be inculcated on the subject is, that 
these rules are not merely artificial, but that they result from 
the observation of pleasing and unpleasing effects produced on 
the ear, and that this organ of sense is in every instance to be 
regarded as the criterion of merit in musical composition. 
This is, in fact, the same grand principle of producing natural 
effect which forms the basis of the modern improvements in 
the art of painting ; a principle which every research, in every 
branch of human science, tends to make more clear and more 
sacred. ‘The greatest composer, then, and the greatest painter, 
will be those whose works are the most generally interesting ; 
and, however necessary it may be that the established rules of 
art should not be disregarded, it will be in vain to urge that 
they have been observed with the utmost strictness, if the com- 
position be dull and spiritless, or a crabbed and barren exhi- 
bition of art and skill. 

Dr. Crotch’s observations in chapters iv. v. vi. vii. and viii. 
appear to us to have this effect for their principle; combined with 
another which he frequently inculcates, that of keeping dif- 
ferent styles of music distinct. For this purpose, he distin- 
guishes modern music from that of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries, which he styles antient music ; and church-music 
from that of the theatre or the chamber. . In referring these 
distinctions to particular successions of chords, we cannot doubt 
that their origin is correctly pointed out; though, in‘some in- 
stances, the author appears to have carried this research too far ; 
and we apprehend that some of his observations should be taken 
with the qualification that it is the habitual or frequent occur- 
rence of any particular succession, and not its occasional intro- 
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duction, that will give the character of the particular style of 
music to which he considers it to belong. 

The state of musical composition among us, at the present 
day, is a subject on which much misunderstanding has pre- 
vailed. Nothing is more common than to hear people very loud 
in dispraising all modern, and extolling all antient, music, who 
would be utterly unable to relish, or even to tolerate, a piece 
in the real antient style. Solidity is certainly not the charac- 
teristic of modern music: but is it more that of modern litera- 
ture? Or can we wonder that, when the demand for novelty 
is so great, the efforts to answer that demand should be so 
numerous ; or that, when novelty alone is so sure, as it now is, 
of creating an interest, we find it most frequently unaccom- 
panied by any quality of more sterling value? Besides, when 
we compare the modern with the antient music, we are apt to 
take the one in the mass, while we possess the other in a state 
of great refinement. We forget the rheams of former days 
which have long been devoted to oblivion, and think only of the 
selection which the taste of succeeding years has deemed worth 
of being handed down to us. Unfair as this may appear, stich 
is the sort of comparison generally made : but, in truth, this art 
never flourished more than in the days which have not yet passed 
away. Whatever may be the merits of Corelli and Handel, (and 
we are disposed to admit them to be very transcendant,) we can 
scarcely consent to place those masters higher than many of 
the great composers who have lived, or who still live, in our 
own days. Haydn, Mozart, Storace, Cook, and Arnold, are 
but lately gone; and Beethoven, Winter, Atwood, and (though 
last not least) the author whose work has given occasion to 
these remarks, yet remain to prove that musical science and taste 
are far from extinct *. In mentioning these names, we must 
not be understood as making any comparison injurious to others. 
The list might be largely increased : but we are willing to take 
those only whose works may be said to pretend to a higher 
character. The oratorio of the Mount of Olives, the work of 
Beéthoven, recently produced in this country, appears to us to 
combine more excellences of different kinds than any other 
piece of the same nature which we ever heard performed. The 
subject of it, indeed, violates some of the sober feelings com- 
monly entertained by us: but, in spite of that objection, the 
richness and variety of the music will always place it among the 





* We do not forget that Callcot is also a living composer; and 
we would willingly bestow our mite of praise on his truly origipal 
and delightful works: — but it is painful to reflect on his excllencfs, 


in the melancholy state of eclipse in which they are understood now 
to be placed. | 
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most admired specimens in the highest branch of the art. Dr, 
Crotch, too, has been-scarcely less-successful in his noble oratorio 
of Palestine.— Music, indeed, has of late run into a great variety 
of styles. ‘The operas and the oratorios of Handel were very 
similar to each other ; so much that, we believe, several of the 
pieces were occasionally interchanged by him ; and, in parti- 
cular, the fine air of ** Lord ! remember David,” is well known 
to have been originally adapted to the profane words of a song 
in an Italian opera. That great master was certainly no very 
accurate distinguisher of styles: a character of uniformity per- 
vades all his works ; and it is related of him that he was in the 
habit of keeping pieces ready made, and adapting and introduc. 
ing them as occasion required. In the lighter styles of music, 
suited to the theatre and the chamber, we cannot doubt the 
superiority of the modern school. Not, indeed, that we can 
much compliment the modern English school in these particular 
departments. Our theatres are obliged perpetually to recur to 
the works of Arne* and his contemporaries ; and our concerts 
are largely indebted to Purcell, Pepusch, Harrington, &c.: but 
it is chiefly to the Italian school that we are to look for excel- 
lence of these kinds. There, indeed, a style of music has 
grown up which, in our opinion, is superior to any thing of 
which the antient school can boast. ‘The operas of Mozart, 
Cimarosa, Winter, Paér, Guglielmi, and Ferrari, carry the art 
and science of music to its greatest possible height, and exhibit it 
with its greatest possible varieties. In their works, every thing 
seems so naturally conceived, that we are apt to imagine some 
real connection between the music and the sense, till the exist- 
ence of any such connection is disproved by their using the 
same airs for different words, and producing the same natural 
effect in all. In the composition of music for the chamber, the 
Cramers, Clementi, Asioli, Shield, Webbe, Danby, and Callcot, 
(most of them English artists,) with several of those foreigners 
who have been previously named, are pre-eminent. 

The revolutions which have taken place in the progress of 
this art are worthy of attention. In the earliest age of com- 
position, we find it strict in science, and simple but not very 
interesting in style; of this age we have little to quote but the 
chants of the Christian churches. ‘The art, like most others, 
was entirely in the hands of the monks. In the next stage, we 
find conceits of various descriptions prevailing in music ; this 
was the age of Madrigals, Rounds, Canons, &c.; and it was also 
that of Acrostics, and those other conceits for which the Italian 





* Arne was theentire composer of Artaxerxes, Comus, &c. and the 


principal composer ofthe Maid of the Mill, Love in a Village; &c. 
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school of poetry was then so censurable. Many of these are 
exquisitely beautiful: but it is well known that their difficulty 
‘is such that they are seldom Well performed; and in the gene- 
rality of them the art and labour are so obvious as to cause a 
disagreeable rather than a pleasant effect. Out of this evil, how- 
ever, the next stage produced strict and free fugues, imitations, 
and other pieces of that kind, in which the natural and the artifi- 
cial effect are more agreeably combined than in most other sorts 
of composition. Throughout the whole, simplicity of effect has 
continued gradually to gain ground. —In England, the music of 
Purcell, perhaps, led the way; Corelli and the other Italian 
masters of his age followed. Something of air and accompani- 
ment was then practised, and, at the next step, we meet with 
the great point of union of all styles in Handel and his contem- 
poraries. — Of the works of Handel, indeed, some are more re- 
markable for scientific composition and ingenious contrivance 
than for simplicity of effect: but the observation will not hold 
as a general rule. He was fond of imitative accompaniment, 
of which his “ Acis and Galatea” affords the finest specimen 
throughout. ‘The taste of succeeding masters has been more 
sparing of this style. Among those masters, the name of 
Mozart will ever stand as one of the most conspicuous; since, 
with a strictness not inferior to that of Handel or the older com- 
posers, but with a genius more fertile and unrestrained, he has 
succeeded in producing the utmost novelty and variety of effect, 
with the closest and most strictly allowed materials. 

Perhaps, our readers will think that we trespass on their 
patience by these detailed observations: but they have occurred 
to us in the course of our perusal and examination of Dr. 
Crotch’s volume, and therefore we have not considered them as 
irrelevant on this occasion. Viewed as an elementary work, the 
present is certainly most clearly and ably drawn up. It is com- 
prized in a small compass, yet is sufficiently full to be free from 
obscurity ; it affects no grace of style, though it is clear and 
perspicuous ; and it is far from tedious, though it goes labori- 
ously through the details of its subject. From the review 
which we have taken of the compositions of the day in Eng- 
land, we think that such a work is calculated to be highly 
useful. Fancy and genius abound ; and all that is necessary is 
to introduce a little more accuracy of science and correctness 
of effect. It must not, however, be considered as a familiar 
treatise on the subject, or one which will be entirely compre- 
hended without a considerable share of attention. The practical 
knowlege of this art has lately spread very extensively among 
our female population ; and certainly nothing is more agreeable 
in social life than the cultivation of it. The scientific part of 
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the art, however, is little cultivated ; and, consequently, one: 

at means of acquiring facility and increased enjoyment in the 
practical part of it is lost. With a view to this neglect, we 
think that a publication is still wanting which shall go farther 
in simplification and be more familiar than this of Dr. Crotch : 
but such a production must, to a certain degree, be less scien- 
tific). For instance, it should take the ordinary notation, (that: 
of the Solfa being too abstracted,) and leave all, that cannot be 
effected by means of that notation, to the subject of transposi- 
tion. —Even the naming of the intervals might in some measure 
be disregarded ; and the nomenclature of flat ninths, sharp 
sevenths, and other mathematical niceties, (so difficult in general 
to be comprehended,) might be abolished. All the rules might 
simply be given in the natural keys of:C for the major and A for 
the minor, and adapted to the nomenclature of the gammuts 
in those keys only ; and this mode, with proper directions for 
transposing from these keys into all the others, and for modu- 
lation, would produce nearly the same result with greater sim- 
plicity. We do not mean to express a wish that Dr. Crotch 
should devote his time to such a work : but these remarks may 
meet the eye of some author who may be able so to allot a por-* 
tion of his leisure, and thus supply a deficiency in the literature 
of his art. In the mean time, we hope that Dr. Crotch will 
pursue the subject beyond the mere elements of the science, 
and direct the attention of students to all that is most worthy 
of imitation in the works of their predecessors or their 
contemporaries. 

We cannot close this article without adding a few words on 
the mechanical part of the science of music. ‘The striking im- 
provements which have been made in modern times, in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, will be admitted by every 
one who is in any degree conversant with the fact*: but this 
branch of the art seems to be so circumstanced as naturally to 
defy all attempts at perfection. Dr. Crotch has devoted the 
last chapter of his work to the subject of ‘Tuning and Tempera- 
ment; and innumerable other writings on these topics have 
lately appeared. It is well known that our piano-fortes and 
organs have, in general, only 12 notes in every octave: but 
that, mathematically speaking, there are a great many more. 
Convenience will not permit the number now in use to be 
much augmented, though in some instruments the number of 
finger keys in every octave exceeds 12: but none could pos- 
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#* We have been credibly informed that one very eminent piano- 


forte-maker has for years past expended a thousand pounds annually 
in experiments, 
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sibly extend to comprehend a// the necessary notes without 
being absolutely useless to the performer. Attempts haves 
therefore, been made of late to adapt the usual number and 
scale of finger-keys to a larger number of notes, by means of 
shifting pedals: a very simple contrivance for this purpose 
has been devised by Mr. Loéschman, of Newman Street ; and 
something of the same kind has been invented by the Reverend 
Mr. Lister. Some of the defects, however; will never be com- 
pletely removed ; and to cure them in part is to have a part 
more perfect and the remainder more imperfect than in the 
generality of instruments: so that it is perhaps best, under all 
circumstances, to rest contented with the means which have 
been long since adopted for removing or rather compromising 
the difficulty. This is what is denominated temperament ; and 
it consists in dividing the mathematical discrepances between 
different notes so that they may approximate to each other: 
for mstance, where an interval would occur between D »% and 
E b in the key of C, and both might be wanted in that or in 
some key, it is customary to raise the lower and sink the 
higher of those two notes in a trifling degree, so as to make 
«them serve for each other. The ear scarcely appreciates this 
management in any case, and therefore no unpleasant effect is 
produced. Some singers, indeed, complain that the voice is 
not so tractable in this respect: but it is perhaps not evident 
that any good foundation exists for the assertion; and it 
seems probable that the voice is not more accurate than the ear. 
The objection, however, is made clearly perceptible by the 
Monochord, to the description of which contrivance Dr. Crotch 
has allotted a part of this last chapter of his work. That in- 
strument is merely a single string strained to any given degree 
of tension over two bridges, in the manner of a violin-string. 
When sounded open, it gives a certain note; when divided 
into two equal parts by pressure in the middle, it gives the 
octave of the first; at two thirds, a fifth, and soon. As the 
scale becomes more refined, the numbers are either not re- 
ducible to any fractional denomination, or require very extended 
denominators ; and, to give the whole their tones with perfect 
accuracy even to the extent to which composition is sometimes 
practised, 24 notes would be required in every octave, and still 
it would not be mathematically perfect. Mr. Loéschman, in 
a perspicuous little pamphlet published by him in explanation 
of his improved piano-fortes, has stated the exact relative values 
of the notes in the following numbers: C 3600: C x 3445: 
D b 3364:C X 3297 : D 3220 : D x 3081 : E b:3009: 
E 2880 : F 6 2811 : E2756 : F 2691 : F x 2576: 
Gb 2515 : F X 2465 : G 2407 : Gx& 2304: Ab 2250: 
Riv. Nov. 1814. s | A 213: 
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A 2153.: B bb 2102 : A x 2061 : Bb 2012: B 1926: 
Ch 1881 : Bx 18433 and the values of them, according 
to the usual mode of temperament, as follows : C 3600: 
C * 3445.:-D 3220: Eb 3009 : E 2880: F 2691 : Fx 2576: 
G 2407 :.G & 2304: A 2153 : Bh 2012 : and B 1926. 
This ‘is according to what is termed the equal or mean-tone 
temperament. r. Crotch approves that method of tuning, 
and it is most commonly in use. Other modes, however, have 
been suggested, as calculated to bring the instrument nearer to 
the desired mathematical perfection; and Earl Stanhope (the 
extent of whose contributions to all the mechanical arts is 
generally known) has explained a new mode of tuning: the 
ptificipal feature of which consists in its taking two intervals in 
the scale, without reference in the usuai manner to the founda- 
tion or key-note. For instance, after having tuned the. other. 
‘ notes.on the instrument by perfect intervals, his Lordship re-. 
commends that A b or G x should be tuned exactly half way 
between E and C, forming with those notes what he terms. 
two bi-equal thirds; and that the interval between G and its 
E double octave should be divided into three equal portions, 
called tri-equal quints : those portions to be occupied by D and: 
A. The effect of this arrangement is to make the two bi-equal 
thirds something sharper than perfect thirds, so that .one per- 
fect third and two bi-equal thirds shall form a perfect octave, 
and the tri-equal fifths rather flatter than perfect fifths. Our 
musical readers know that, if an octave be made by tuning the 
thirds successively, the upper note will be too flat; and that, 
if seven octaves be made by tuning the fifths in succession per- 
fectly, the highest note will be too sharp. ‘The difference in 
the latter case is technically called The Great Wolf ; and in the 
former, alittle Wolf. We understand, however, from an in- 
genious attist, that on an experiment of the Stanhope mode of 
tuning it was not found so agreeable as the ordinary mode; 
from which we may infer that it is not eligible to take the 
relative values. of the notes arbitrarily, even in the smallest. 
degree. It also seems to follow that it is unsafe, on this sub- 
ject, to trust to any other guide than the ear. 

After all that has been said on tuning, it does not appear to us. 
that any satisfactory result has been produced, except that the 
defects existing on keyed instruments can never be completely 
removed 3; and, although for some particular occasions the new 
improvements may be found useful *, or it may even be desir- 
able that special modes of tuning should be adopted, yet the 





* See the experiments detailed in Lord Stanhope’s pamphlet. 
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instruments ordinarily in use, and the common mode of tunings, 
(that is, with pl temperament,) will be amply sufficient and. 
most advisable for general purposes. J:Hea . 
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Art. VII. Waverley; or,’Tis Sixty Years since. 3 Vols. 12mos - 
11. 1s. Boards. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. Longman and 
Co. London. 1814. 


HE Memoirs of the Count de Grammont have generally, of 
late years, been classed in point of authenticity among 
the fairy-tales of their lively and intelligent author; and, sup- 
posing that not a syllable of them were strictly true, the work 
itself, would scarcely be the less historically valuable. This 
remark, we fear, cannot be made with respect to Voltaire’s 
Charles XIE.; which, though it contains a number of well- 
established and important truths, is nevertheless, to all pur- 
poses of historical utility, as mere a romance as those of Florian 
and Marmontel. ‘The difference lies in this circumstance : 
Count Hamilton’s stories are the vivid reflections of the cha- 
racter, customs, and opinions of that class and period of society 
to which they refer; while the facts related by the patriarch of 
Ferney are coloured according to the dictates of his own fancy, 
and dressed out for ornament and effect. Whoever be the 
author of Waverly, and most of our readers probably know that 
it is attributed to Mr. Walter Scott, he is an historian of the 
former order; and those, who regard a knowlege of the mo- 
tives and principles of actions as more worthy of attainment 
than the chronological succession of those actions themselves, 
will acquire a much larger share of such information from the 
perusal of these volumes than from all the tomes of Smollett, 
Belsham,.and Adolphus. The frame of the picture is fiction : 
but the delineation itself is as correct, minute, and spirited a 
copy of nature as ever came from the hands of an artist. 

‘That memorable year in our annals, 1745, is the era of the 
principal events here recorded. Edward Waverley, the per 
sonage from whom the work derives its title, and whom in 
compliance with immemorial custom we must consequently: 
designate as its hero, is the descendant of an old English tory 
farnily ; of which his father, Mr. Richard Waverley, being a 
younger brother, has sought to build his fortunes on a depar- 
ture from the hereditary principles of his house, though they 
are maintained in full. force by Sir Everard, the elder. The 
characters of this worthy bachelor and his maiden sister, Mrs, 
Rachael, are drawn not only with fidelity but with considerable 
humour; yet the qualities of which they partake are so much 
in common with many equally reverend personagées of popular 
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_ <otarethe and. so wide.a field of original delineation opens on 
| . us ip the subsequent parts of the work, that we shall not ‘stay to 

“give a farther account of them. -We must, however, state that our 

: Biro, having in his infancy been recognized as heir to his uncle 

_in the title and estates of the family, becomes indebted for the 
‘greater portion of his education to his residence under the old 
baronet’s roof, and imbibes from it most of the prejudices and 
opinions of his protector; not, indeed, carefully or systema- 
fically instilled into his mind, but unavoidably engendered there 
by the nature of the atmosphere which surrounds him. If he 
were afterward made to act a more prominent part on the 
stage of life, we should not now pass over the chapter of his 
education with no farther remark than that, consighed ta the 
care of a/studious and abstracted old family-chaplam,’ he is in 
fact abandoned to the suggestions of his own quick, romantic, 
and desultory genius ; and that, for the greatest part self-taught, 
totally ignorant of the world, almost equally unacquainted with 
his own disposition, seriously attached to no system of opinion, 
and awake to all the impulses of curiosity, fancy, and imagin- 
ation, he finds himself at an early age, and in the year preced- 
ing that of the rash and ill-fated enterprise of Charles Edward, : 
invested (through the interest of his father with the ministry) 
with a captain’s commission in a regiment of dragoons at that 
time quartered in some town on the eastern coast of Scotland. 
__ In this situation, after the glass of his youthful military pride 

; has had time to share the fate of that of his first uniform, Edward. 

soon grows tired of the constraints of regimental discipline ; and 

he eagerly avails himself of the opportunity afforded by a short 

leave of absence to indulge his taste for freedom and novelty in 

. an excursion. through the adjacent parts of a country, which 
mazoriby 4 was at that time very little known to the gxeaterepass of its 
neighbours and fellow-subjects in the south of Great Britain. 

His first visit is to an old friend of his: uncle, Mr. Cosmo 

Comyne Bradwardine,; commonly called the Baron of Bradwar- 

° dine ;.a gentleman of an extremely antient and respectable 

Lowland family, who had in early life been attached to the 

fortunes of the Pretender, obtained a commission in the French 

. | : service under Marshal Berwick, and narrowly escaped from 

t | | suffering in consequence of the share which he had taken in the 


tebellion of 1715, principally through the good offices of Sir 
Everard. At the Baron’s mansion of Tulley-Veolan, in the 
county of Perth, it is not to be questioned that our young Eng- 
lishman experienced the most hospitable and flattering recep- 
tion, both from the excentric proprietor himself and from his 
only daughter and heiress, the simple and unassuming, but 
amiable, Miss Rose Bradwardine.. There also, in the space of 
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a six weeks’ sojourn, he learns, both experimentally and theore- 
tically, a great many curious particulars relative to the state of 
the Lowlands of Scotland in the middle of the last century, 
with. respect to national character, manners, customs, and 
opinions 3 which will be fully as novel and instructive to most 
of the present readers of Waverley as they could have been to 
the young captain of dragoons. About the expiration of this 
time, an accident happens which stimulates Edward’s romantic 
disposition with a curiosity of the most ardent and restless 
description. The baron’s cattle are carried away in the night, 
while the family are asleep, by a party of Highland marauders ; 
and the confusion which this incident occasions throughout the 
household, the rage of the master, and the distress and distrac~ 
tion of the servants, lead to a long explanation from Miss Brad- 
wardine to her father’s guest on the state of actual warfare, 
interrupted only by occasional truces guaranteed by formal trea- 
ties, which then existed between those two widely different 
nations who divide the Mountains from the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. That a great and warlike tribe existed at that period 
within the realm of Great Britain, claiming an absolute pre- 
scriptive right to subsist on the plunder of all the neighbouring 
country, and that this right was even encouraged by the chief 
men of the district, who alternately participated in the spoil, or 
took toll of their Lowland neighbours for restraining thief dente. 
dations of their vassals, were facts of which the ocular demon- 
stration is now before him, and which operate on his active 
fancy like a wild and extraordinary dream; from which he 
awakes only with the most ardent longing to explore and become 
acquainted with the reality. ‘The arrival at Tulley-Veolan of 
a special messenger from the chief of the neighbouring ee 
clan of Mac-lvor, to treat concerning the adjustment of some 
existing differences between his feudal sovereign and the baron, 
by virtue of which the former engages to use all the means in 
his power for the recovery of the plundered property, affords to 
Waverley an occasion not to be missed in his present temper of 
mind ; and, after having been satisfied by his host that he might 
undertake the enterprise without personal danger, he accom- 
panies the ambassador on his return from his successful mission. 
On their way to the residence of Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian 
Vohr, — for by these long-winded patronymics the Highlanders 
designated the identical personage who in the adjoining low 
countries was principally known by the name of his estate, 
Glennaquoich, — the pedestrians rest for a night in the cave of 
Donald Bean Lean, the captain of the gang who had so un- 
civilly possessed themselves of the Baron’s kine, and from 
whom the faithful envoy of Mac-Iyor proceeds to demand and 
ae obtain 
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obtain restitution by the use of certain cogent arguments best 
known to himself and his employer. During the few hours 
spent in this savage retreat, our young dragoon has his eyes still 
farther opened, and his curiosity still more excited, with re- 
spect to thi extraordinary state of society the investigation of 
which had been the cause and motive of his journey. His 
wonder and astonishment are exalted to their highest pitch by 
his first introduction fo, and still more by every succeeding step 
in his acquaintance with, the chief of the Mac-Ivors; at whose 
mansion of Glennaquoich he is persuaded to prolong his resi- 
dence till he finds himself, on a sudden, and in consequence of 
a chain of circumstances which are very ingeniously and natu- 
‘rally combined by the author, involved in the knowlege and 
almost in the participation of the intrigues, of which Fergus 
himself was a prime mover, for the restoration of the Pretender. 

A romantic passion for Flora, the sister of Fergus, and an 
equally romantic admiration of the noble and dazzling qualities 
displayed by Fergus himself, operate strongly on a mind in some 
degree disposed by the prejudices of education to the same view 
of things. Waverley was also at that time peculiarly irri- 
tated by supposed ill treatment, (the consequence’ of mistakes 
arising from his own imprudent conduct,) in his dismis- 
sion from the service to which he belonged. He has 
already, therefore, in thought, devoted himself to the prose- 
cution of the perilous enterprise now in hand, when a repulse 
from the lady again unsetiles his wavering inclinations; and, 
joined to some compunctious visitings on the score of rebellion, 
it determines him, in opposition to the urgent remonstrances of 
his friend, who is unwiiling to let slip the opportunity of so 
useful an accession to their cause as that of a young English- 
man of Waverley’s character and prospects, to make good his 
retreat in time. Fergus, finding his last resolution not to be 
shaken, hastens Edward’s departure, and adopts all measures in 
his power for facilitating his safe return through Stirling to Edin- 
burgh: but neither he nor his young and inexperienced guest 
is apprized of the extent of the dangers to which he is exposed. 
Nor are they aware that the circumstances of his long absence 
from the regiment, in spite of repeated letters of recall, (which 
. never reached him, being intercepted by the treachery of Donald 
Bean,) of his residence first with a notorious Lowland Jacobite 
_ and afterward with one of the most conspicuous leaders of the 
intended insurrection, and finally of his having been present at a 
i party in the Highlands, made for the express purpose 
_ (though unknown to him) of concerting the first steps of that 
insurrection, have marked him already as a suspected traitor. 
_ An accidental fray, in which, omhis journey, he is involved at the 
village 
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village of Cairnvreckan, introduces him much against his will 
to the acquaintance of Major Melville, the magistrate of the 
place; who, though acquitting him of the immediate charge 
against him, concludes by detaining, examining, and finally 
consigning him, on the above-mentioned suspicion, to Stirling 
castle; whither he is forced to proceed under the escort of a 
ranting Cameronian, to whom his high reputation for special 
grace has affixed the surname of the gifted Gilfillan. An 
unexpected rescue disengages him from the society of this dis- 
tinguished member of the church-militant :— but, without 
entering into the detail of this mysterious adventure, we 
shall only say that it terminates in his finding himself at 
once involuntarily and irretrievably entangled in the web from 
which he had vainly attempted to escape. Introduced by the 
chief of the Mac-Ivors to the representative of the house of Stuart, 
who is already in possession of the palace of his ancestors, at 
a moment and under circumstances which admitted of no deli- 
beration, and won by the gracious and seductive kindness of his 
reception, the fatal die was cast almost before he was aware; — 
‘and Waverley, kneeling to Charles Edward, devoted his heart 
and sword to the vindication of his rights.’ 

From this important point in the story, the remaining adven- 
tures of the hero are merely so many incidents subservient to a 
most spirited and accurate narrative of the military operations 
of the Pretender and his adherents; from the day preceding that 
of the conflict at Preston-pans to the inglorious termination of 
his progress at Derby, and his miserable retreat through the 
northern counties. In the course of this flight, the clan of Mac 
Ivor, with Fergus and Waverley at their head, are surprized by a 
strong English detachment, and, after a desperate night-engage- 
ment, are mostly cut to pieces, the chief himself being made 
prisoner, and Waverley effecting his escape with difficulty. 
After having been concealed, for some time, among the moun- 
tains of Cumberland, our hero repairs, under a feigned cha- 
racter, to London; where the interest of his family, aided by 
the active and zealous management of Colonel Stanley, (whose 
connection with Sir Everard it is unnecessary here to explain, ) 
succeeds in procuring a pardon from government, not only for 
himself but for his friend Bradwardine also, whose daughter 
Rose he ultimately marries. ‘The restless and ambitious, but 
high-souled and gallant Fergus pays at Lancaster the bloody 
forfeit of his rebellion; and Flora, overwhelmed by incurable 
anguish, retires to end her days in a foreign nunnery. 

Such is the bare outline of a tale which has little of the 
ordinary attractions of a novel to recommend it, and which will 
therefore probably disappoint all those readers who take it up 
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at a circulating library, selecting it at random from amid sundry 
tomes of Emmeline, Castel Gandolpho, Elegant Enthusiasts, and 
Victims of Sensibility. It is strictly an historical romance, and 
yet scarcely belongs to any class of composition usually 
decorated with that title. Neither is it a picture of existing 
manners, and therefore not to be placed by the side of Ennui or 
the Cottagers of Glenburnie. In short, without wasting any 
more time in saying what it is mot, we shall proceed by a few 
extracts to shew what it is, having already prepared the way for 
them by our sketch of the leading incidents with which they are 
introduced. One word more, however, before we begin. It 
is evident that, if a portrait of a living object be valuable only 
as it is taken from the existing reality, that of one long since 
dead cannot be worth a farthing unless it be copied from some 
original memorial. It is therefore not with a view to disparage 
the author of this superior performance, but by way of compli- 
ment to our own sagacity, that we record our discovery that 
most of the descriptions of local manners and customs, and 
some strong touches of character, to be found in these volumes, 
may be traced to a publication intitled “‘ Letters from a Gentle- 
man in the North of Scotland to his Friend in London,” printed 
in the year 1754, but professing to have been written several 
ears sooner. ‘That entertaining work contains, indeed, as we 
believe, the only authentic contemporaneous delineation of the 
uliarities which it intends to describe ; and when we add 
‘that the author of “ The Lady of the Lake” has expressed his 
acknowlegements to it for some of the most striking features of 
that romantic poem, the circumstance may serve at once to justify 
the author of Waverley in the use which he has made of the same 
materials, and to strengthen the very prevalent opinion as to the 
identity of the poet and the historian. It does not become ws 
to express any decisive judgment on a point which the author has 
perseveringly involved in deep obscurity: but the hint which 
‘we have just afforded, coupled with the spirit of the work itself, 
as developed in the passages which we now proceed to quote, 
will give our readers all the means of determining for them- 
selves that we can. communicate. : 
We shall first treat them with a picture of sii// life, from the 
¢hapter intitled * A Scottish Manor House sixty Years since.’ 


¢ About a bow-shot from the end of the village appeared the in- 
closures proudly denominated the parks of Tully-Veolan, being cer- 
tain square fields, surrounded and divided by stone walls five feet in 
height. In the centre of the exterior barrier was the upper gate of 
the avenue, opening under an archway, battlemented on the top, and 
adorned with two large weather-beaten mutilated masses of upright 
stone, which, if the tradition of the hamlet could be trusted, had 
I once 
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ence represented, at least had been once designed to represent, two 
rampant bears, the supporters of the family [arms] of Bradwardine, 
The avenue was straight, and of moderate length, running between_a 
double row of very ancient horse-chesnuts, planted alternately with 
sycamores, which rose to such a huge height, and flourished so luxuri- 
antly, that their boughs completely overarched the broad road beneath. 
Beyond these venerable ranks, and running parallel to them, were two 
walls, of apparently the like antiquity, overgrown with ivy, honey- 
suckle, and other climbing plants. The avenue seemed very little 
trodden, and chiefly by foot passengers ; so that being very broad, 
and enjoying a cpnstant shade, it was clothed with grass of a very 
deep and rich verdure, excepting where a foot-path, worn by occa- 
sional passengers, tracked with a natural sweep the way from the 
upper to the lower gate. This nether portal, like the former, opened 
in front of a wall ornamented with some rude seulpture, ‘and battle- 
mented on the top, over which were seen, half-hidden by the trees of 
the avenue, the high steep roofs and narrow gables of the mansion, 
with ascending lines leading into steps, and corners decorated with 
small turrets. One of the foldin leaves of the lower gate was open, 
and as the sun shone full into the court behind, a long line of bril- 
liancy was flung from the aperture up the dark andsombre avenue. It 
was one of those effects which a painter loves to represent, and 
mingled well with the struggling light which found its way between 
the Boughs of the shady arch that vaulted the broad green alley. 

‘ The solitude and repose of the whole scene seemed’almost mo- 
nastic, and Waverley, who had given his horse to/his servant on en- 
tering the first gate, walked slowly down the avenue, enjoying the 
grateful and cooling shade, and so much pleased with the placid ideas 
of rest and seclusion excited by this confined and quiet scene, that he 
forgot the misery and dirt of the hamlet he had left behind him. The 
opening into the paved court-yard corresponded with the rest of the 
scene. The house, which seemed to consist of two or three high, 
narrow, and steep-roofed buildings, projecting from each other at 
right angles, formed one side of the inclosure. It had been built at 
a period when castles were no longer necessary, and when the Scottish 
architects had not yet acquired the art of designing a domestic - resi- 
dence. The windows were numberless, but very small; the roof had 
some non-descript kind of projections called bartizans, and displayed 
at each frequent angle, a small turret, rather resembling a pepper- 
box than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did the front indicate ab- 
solute security from danger. ‘There were loop holes for musquetry, 
and iron stancheons on the lower windows, probably to repel any 
roving band of gipsies, or resist a predatory visit from the caterans of 
the neighbouring Highlands. Stables and other offices occupied an- 
other side of the square. ‘The former were low vaults, with narrow 
slits instead of windows, resembling, as Edward’s groom observed, 
“‘ rather a prison for murderers and larceners, and such like as are 
tried at sizes, than a place for any Christian cattle.’”? Above these 
dungeon-looking stables were granaries, called girnels, and other 
offices, to which there was access by outside stairs of heavy masonry, 
Two battlemented walls, one of which faced the avenue and the other 
oer i divided 
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divided the court from the garden, completed the inclosure. It was 
not without its ornaments. In one corner was a tun-bellied pigeon- 
house, of great size and rotundity, resembling in figure and pro- 
portion the curious edifice called Arthur’s Oven, which would have 
turned the brains of all the antiquaries in England, had not.the worthy 
proprietor pulled it down for the sake of mending a neighbouring 
dam-dike. This dove-cote, or columbarium, as the owner called it, 
was no small resource to a Scottish laird of this period, whose scanty 
rents were eked out by the contributions levied upon the farms by 
these light foragers, and the conscriptions exacted from the latter for 
the benefit of the table. 
_ € Another corner of the court displayed a fountain, where a huge 
bear, carved in stone, predominated over a large stone bason, into 
which he disgorged the water. This work of art was the wonder of 
the country ten miles round. It must not be forgotten, that all sorts 
of bears, small and large, demi or in full proportion, were carved over 
the windows, upon the ends of the gables, terminated the spouts, and 
supported the turrets, with the ancient family motto, “ Wetwar the Bar,” 
cut under each hyperborean form. ‘The court was spacious, well 
aved, and perfectly clean, there being probably another entrance be- 
find the stables for removing the litter. Every thing around appeared 
solitary, and would have been silent, but for the continued splashing 
of the fountain ; and the whole scene still maintained the monastic 
illusion which the fancy of Waverley had conjured up. — And here we 
beg permission to close a chapter of still life.’ 


The introduction of the lord of this hospitable mansion, 
prefaced by a sketch of his character, which may be termed a 
reneric representation of a class cf gentry now extinct in North 
Britain, naturally follows the description of his residence : 


¢ Edward’s progress was prevented by the appearance of the 
Baron in person, who, summoned by David Gellatl » how appeared, 
«¢ on hospitable thoughts intent,” clearing the ground at a prodigious 
rate with swift and long strides, which reminded Waverley of the 
seven league boots of the nursery fable. He was a tall, thin, athletic 
figure, old indeed and grey-haired, but with every muscle rendered as 
tough as whip-cord by constant exercise. He was dressed carelessly, 
and more like a Frenchman than an Englishman of the period, while, 
from his hard features and perpendicular rigidity of stature, he bore 
some resemblance to a Swiss officer of the guards, who had resided some 
time at Paris, and caught the costume, but not the ease or manner of 
its inhabitants. ‘The truth was, that his language and habits were as 
heterogeneous as his external appearance. 

‘ Owing to his natural disposition to study, or perhaps to a very 
general Scottish fashion of giving young men of rank a legal edu- 
cation, he had ben bred with a view tothe bar. But the Be of 
his family precluding the hope of his rising in that profession, Mr. 
Bradwardine travelled for several years, and made five campaigns in 
foreign service. After his demelée with the law of high treason in 
1715, he had lived in retirement, conversing almost entirely with those 
of his own principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of the lawyer, 
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superinduced upon the military pride of the soldier, might remind a 
modern of the days of the zealous volunteer-service, when the bar- 
gown of our pleaders was often ra over a blazing uniform. To 
this must be added the prejudices of ancient birth and jecobite po- 
lities, tly strengthened by habits of solitary and secluded autho- 
rity, which, though exercised only within the bounds of his balf- 
cultivated estate, was there indisputable and undisputed. For, as he 
used to observe, ‘ the lands of Bradwardine, Tully-Veolan, and 
others, had been erected into a free barony by a charter from David 
the First, cum liberali potest. habendi curias et justicias, cum fossa et 
furca (LIE pit and gallows) et saka et soka, et thol et theam, et infang 
thief et outfang thief, sive hand-habend. sive bak-barand.” The pe- 
culiar meaning of all these cabalistical words few or none could ex- 
plain; but they implied, upon the whole, that the Baron of Brad- 
wardine might imprison, try, and execute his vassals and tenants at 
his pleasure. Like James the First, however, the present possessor 
of this authority was more pleased in talking about prerogative than 
in exercising it; and excepting that he imprisoned two poachers in 
the dungeon of the old tower of Tully-Veolan, where they were 
sorely frightened by ghosts, and almost eaten by rats, and that he 
set an old woman in the jougs (or Scottish pillory) for saying ‘there 
were mair fules in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatly,’ I do 
not learn that he was accused of abusing his high powers. Still, 
however, the conscious pride of possessing them gave additional im- 
portance to his language and deportment. 

‘ At his first address to Waverley, it would seem that the heart 
pleasure he felt to behold the nephew of his friend had somewhat dis- 
composed the stiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Bradwardine’s 
demeanour, forthe tears stood in the old gentleman’s eyes, when, 
having first shaken Edward heartily by the hand in the English 
fashion, he embraced him a-la-mode Francoise, and kissed him on 
both sides of the face; while the hardness of his gripe, and the 
quantity of Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated, called 
iP Re drops of moisture to the eyes of his guest. ‘ Upon 
the honour of a gentleman,”’ he said, “ but it makes me young again 
to see you here, Mr. Waverley! A worthy scion of the old stock 
of Waverley-Honour— spes altera, as Maro hath it—and you have 
the look of the old line, Captain Waverley ; not so portly yet as my 
old friend Sir Everard — mais cela viendra avec le tems, as my Dutch 
acquaintance, Baron Kikkitbroeck, said of the sagesse of Madame son 
poser. —Aind so ye have mounted the cockade? Right, right; though 

could have wished the colour different, and so I would ha’ deemed 
might Sir Everard. But no more of that ; I am old, and times are 
changed. — And how does the worthy knight-baronet and the fair 
Mrs. Rachael? — Ah, ye laugh, young man; but she was the fair 
Mrs. Rachael in the year of grace seventeen hundred and sixteen ; 
but time passes — et singula predantur anni—that is most certain. 
But, once again, ye are most heartily welcome to my poor house of 
Tully-Veolan ! — Hie to the house, Rose, and see that Alexander 
Saunderson looks out the old Chateau Margoux, which I sent from 
Bourdeaux to Dundee in the year 1713.’ 
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A description of the small party of boon companions assem- 
bled at Tully-Veolan on that day, and of the banquet prepared 
to do honour to the heir of the house of Waverley, must re- 
luctantly be passed over: together with that of the manner in 
which this festive day was eoncluded at the  Change-house,” 
or village ale-house, whither the whole company adjourned for 
the purpose of taking ‘ what they technically called dock and 
dorroch, a stirrup-cup, to the honour of the Baron’s roof tree,’— 
which is rich in characteristic humour. 

We forbear from dwelling on the praises of the sweet Rose 
of Bradwardine; though, as the destined wife of the hero, 
we must not omit all mention of her. She is, indeed, techni- 
cally speaking, ‘* adorned with all the qualifications necessary 
to render the married state completely happy :” but, while we 
give to those qualifications in real life the full tribute of our 
sincere preference, we feel it to be our duty on the present occa- 
sion to pass from them to the delineation of more striking cha- 
racteristics. ‘The entrance of Waverley into the Highlands, the 
pictures of the scenery surrounding the freebooter’s cave, and 
that of the bold and crafty savage himself, as exemplified both 
in dialogue and in a few curious anecdotes related to the tra- 
veller by his guide, are all of this description : — but the cha- 
racter of the Highland chief possesses still more claims on 
our attention : 


‘ The ancestor of Fergus Mac-Ivor, about three centuries before, 
had set up a claim to be recognized as chieftain of the numerous and 
powerful clan to which he belonged, the nafne of which it is unneces- 
sary tomention. Being defeated by an opponent who had more justice, 
or at least more force, on his sidé, he moved southwards, with those 
who adhered to him, in quest of new settlements, like a second Eneas. 

“he state of the Perthshire Highlands favoured his purpose. A 
great baron in that country had lately become traitor to the crown ; 
Ian, which was the name of our adventurer, united himself with those 
who were commissioned by the king to chastise bim, and did such 

ood service that he obtained a grant of the property upon which 
~ and his posterity afterwards resided. He followed the king also 
in war to the fertile regions of England, where he employed his leisure 
hours so actively in raising subsidies among the boors of Northum- 
berland and Durham, that upon his return he was enabled to erect a 
stone-tower, or fortalice, so much admired by his dependants and 
neighbours, that he, who had hitherto been called Ian Mac-Ivor, or 
John the son of Ivor, was thereafter distinguished, both in song 
and genealogy, by the proud title of Jan nan Chaistel, or John of 
the Tower. ‘The descendants of this worthy were so proud of him, 
that the reigning chief always bore the patronymic title of Vich Ian 
Vohr, i.e. the son of John the Great; the a at large, to distin- 


uish them from that from which they had seceded, were denominated 
liochd nan Ivor, the race of Ivor. 
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‘The father of Fergus, the tenth in direct descent from John of 
the Tower, engaged heart and hand in the insurrection of 1715, and 
was forced to fly to France after the attempt of that year in favour of 
the Stuarts had proved unsuccessful. More fortunate than other fu- 
gisivess he obtained employment in the French service, and married a 
ady of rank in that kingdom, by whom he had two children, Fergus 
and his sister Flora. The Scottish estate had been forfeited and ex- 
posed to sale, but was bought in for a small price in the name of the 
young proprietor, who in consequence came to reside upon his native 
domains. It was soon perceived that he was a character of uncommon 
acuteness, fire, and ambition, which, as he became acquainted with the 
state of the country, gradually assumed a mixed and peculiar tone, 
which could only have been acquired sixty years since. 

‘ Had Fergus Mac-Ivor lived sixty years sooner than he did, he 
would, in all probability, have wanted the polished manner and know- 
ledge of the world which he now possessed ; and had he lived sixty 
years later, his ambition and love of rule would have lacked the fuel 
which his situation now afforded. He was indeed, within his'little 
circle, as perfect a politician as Castruccio Castrucani himself. He 
applied himself with great earnestness to appease all the feuds and 
dissensions which frequently arose among other clans in his neigh- 
bourhood, so that he Tokens a frequent umpire in their quarrels. His 
own patriarchal power he strengthened at’every expence which his 
fortune would permit, and indeed stretched his means to the uttermost 
to maintain the rude and plentiful hospitality, which was the most 
valued attribute of a chieftain. For the same reason, he crowded his 
estate with a tenantry, hardy indeed, and fit for the purposes of war, 
but greatly outnumbering what the soil was calculated to maintain. 
These consisted chiefly of his own clan, not one of whom he suffered 
to quit his lands if he could possibly prevent it. But he maintained, 
besides, adventurers from the mother sept, who deserted- a less war- 
like, though more wealthy chief, to do homage to Fergus Mac-Ivor. 
Other individuals, too, who had not even that apology, were never-. 
theless received into his allegiance, which indeed was refused to none 
who were, like Poins, proper men of their hands, and were willing 
to assume the name of Mac-Ivor. 

¢ He was enabled to discipline these forces from having obtained 
command of one of the independent companies, raised by government 
to preserve the peace of the Highlands. While in this capacity, he 
acted with vigour and spirit, and preserved great order in the country 
under his charge. He caused his vassals to enter by rotation in his 
company, and serve for a certain space of time, which gave them all 
in turn a general notion of military discipline. In his campaigns 
against the banditti, it was observed that he assumed and exercised 
to the utmost the discretionary power, which, while the law had not 
free course inthe Highlands, was conceived to belong to the military 
parties who were called in to support it. He acted, for example, 
with great and suspicious lenity to those freebooters who made resti- 
tution on his summons and offered personal submission to himself, 
while he rigorously pursued, apprehended, and sacrificed to justice, 
all such interlopers as dared to despise his admonitions or commands. 
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On the other hand, if any officers of justice, military parties, or 
others, presumed to pursue thieves or marauders through his terri- 
tories, and without applying for his consent and concurrence, nothing 
was more certain than that they would meet with some notable foil or 
defeat ; upon which occasions Fergus Mac-Ivor was the first to .con- 
dole with them, and after gently blaming their rashness, never failed 
deeply to lament the lawless state of the country, These lament- 
ations did not exclude suspicion, and matters were so’ represented: to 
overnment, that our chieftain was deprived of his military command, 

¢ Whatever he felt upon this occasion, he had the art of entirely 
suppressing every appearance of discontent ; but in a short time the 
neighbouring. country began to feel bad effects from his disgrace. 
Donald Bean Lean and others of his class, whose depredations had 
hitherto been confined to other districts, appear from henceforward 
to have made a settlement on this devoted border ; and their ravages 
were carried on with little opposition, as the Lowland gentry were 
chiefly Jacobites, and disarmed. ‘This forced many of the inhabitants 
into contracts of black-mail with Fergus Mac-lyor, which not only 
established him their protector, and gave him great weight in all their 
consultations, but. moreover en funds for the waste of his feudal 
hospitality, which the discontinuance of his pay might have otherwise 
essentially diminished. | 

* In all this course of conduct, Fergus had a further object than 
merely being the great man of his neighbourhood, and ruling despo- 
tically over a small clan. From his infancy upward, he had devoted 
himself to the cause of the exiled family, and had persuaded himself, 
not only that their restoration to the crown of Britain would be 
speedy, but that those who assisted them would be raised to honour 
and rank. It was with this view that he laboured to reconcile the 
Highlanders among themselves, and augmented his own force to the 
utmost, to be prepared for the first favourable opportunity of rising. 
With this purpose also he conciliated the favour of such Lowland 
gentlemen in the vicinity as were friends to the good cause; and for 
the same reason, having incautiously quarrelled with Mr. Brad- 
wardine, who, notwithstanding his peculiarities, was much respected 
in the country, he took advantage of the foray of Donal Bean Lean 
to solder up the dispute. Some indeed surmised that he caused the 
enterprize to be ee cy to Donald, on purpose to pave the way 
to a reconciliation, which, supposing that to he the case, cost the 
Laird of Bradwardine two good milch cows. This zeal in their be- 
half the house of Stuart repaid with a considerable share of their 
confidence, an occasional supply of louis-d’ors, abundance of fair 
words, and a parchment with a huge waxen seal appended, pur- 
porting to be an earl’s patent, granted by no less a person than 
James, the Third King of England, and Eighth King of Scotland, 
to his right feal, trusty, and well-beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Glen- 
naquoich, in the county of Perth, and kingdom of Scotland. 

‘ With this future coronet glittering before his eyes, Fergus 
plunged deeply into the correspondences and plots of that unhappy 
period; and, like all such active agents, easily reconciled his con- 
science to going certain lengths in the service of his party, from 
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which honour and pride would have deterred him had his sole object 
been the direct advancement of his own-personal interest.’ 


In devoting so much space to the chief of the Mac-Ivors, we 
might demand an equal indulgence in favour of his sister, — 
one of the most exalted characters to be found in the whole 
range of romance or of romantic history: but here again we 
are most unwillingly obliged to restrain our pen, by a necessary 
regard to the extent of this article. 

The Pretender himself, notwithstanding his royal descent, 
must be classed among the secondary characters of the piecet 
but, to exemplify the author’s ability in historical delineation, as 
weil as to contribute all in our power towards extenuating the 
guilt of Waverley’s rebellion, we shall select a part of the passage 
which describes the ceremony of his introduction at Holyrood- 
House by Mac-Ivor : 


¢ Ere he knew where he was conducted, Edward found himself in 
a presence-room fitted up with some attempt at royal state. 

‘ A young man, wearing his own fair hair, distinguished by the 
dignity of his mien and the noble expression of his well-formed and 
regular features, advanced out of a circle of military gentlemen and 
Highland-chiefs, by whom he was surrounded. In his easy and 

raceful manners, Waverley afterwards thought he could have 
Yacoveted his high birth and rank, wey the star on his b 
and the embroidered garter at his knee, 
indications. 

«« Let me present to your royal highness, 
profoundly — 

¢ « The descendant of one of the most ancient and loyal families 
in England,”’ said the young Chevalier, interrupting him. ‘“ I beg 
your pardon for interrupting you, my dear Mac-Ivor, but no master 
of ceremonies is necessary to present a Waverley to a Stuart.” 

¢ Thus saying, he extended his hand to Edward with the utmost 
courtesy, who could not, had he desired it, have avoided rendering him 
the homage which seemed due to his rank, and was certainly the right 
of his birth. ‘ I am sorry to understand, Mr. Waverley, ee 
owing to circumstances which have been as yet but ill explained, you 
have suffered some restraint among my followers in Perthshire, and 
on your march here; but we are in such a situation that we hardly 
know our friends, and I am even at this moment uncertain whether I 
can have the pleasure of considering Mr. Waverley among mine.” 
He then paused for an instant, but before Edward could adjust a 
suitable reply, or even arrange his thoughts as to its purport, he took 
out a paper, and proceeded ; — “ I should indeed have no doubts 
upon this subject, if I could trust to this proclamation sent forth by 
the friends of the Elector of Hanover, in which they rank Mr. Wa- 
verley among the nobility and gentry who are menaced with the pains 
of high treason for loyalty to their legitimate sovereign. But I de- 
= to gain no adherents save from affection and conviction; and if 

r. Waverley inclines to proseeute his journey to the south, or to 
join 
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join the forces of the Elector, he shall have my passport and free per. 
mission to do sa; and I carf only regret that my power will not exe 
tend to protect him against the probable consequences of such a mea. 
sure. — But,’’ continued Charles Edward, after another short pause, 
‘¢ if Mr. Waverley should, like his ancestor, Sir Nigel, baud to 
embrace a cause which has little to recommend it but its justice, and 
follow a prince who throws himself upon the affections of his people 
to recover the throne of his ancestors, or perish in the attempt, I can 
only say, that among these nobles and gentlemen he will find worthy 
associates in a gallant enterprize, and will follow a master who may 
be unfortunate, but I trust will never be ungrateful.’ — 


It is not one of the least merits of this very uncommon pro- 
duction, that all the subordinate characters are touched with’ 
the same discrimmating force which so strongly marks their 
principals ; and that, in this manner, almost every variety of 
station and interest, such as it existed at the period under re- 
view, is successively brought before the mind of the reader-in 
colours vivid as the original. Thus, besides the personages 
already more ene, noted, we have the faithful and de- 
voted clansman in Evan Dhi, the wily Highland knave in Cal- 
lum Beg, and the hypocritical Presbyterian in Ebenezer Cruick- 
shanks, ** mine host of the candlestick,” contrasted with the 
mad.Cameronian above mentioned. ‘Then, to present us with 
the good as well as the evil that may be found in all sects and 
opinions of men, we have the cold and formal but honourable sol- 
dier and upright magistrate in Melville, the humane and clear- 
sighted pastor of the Kirk in Morton, the English officer and 


gentleman (not, however, without his Southron prejudices,) 


in Stanley, ——and (what shall we say?) the honest, though 
cringing and quibbling Scotch lawyer in Baillie Macwheeble ; 
together with the shrewd and humorous half-fool, half-madman, 
half affecting both, for the sake of eating the bread of idleness, 
the genuine descendant of Shakspeare’s clowns, in Davie 
Gellatly. Some of these may possibly be individual historical 
portraits; and the Colonel of Waverley’s regiment, who falls 
at the battle of Preston, is evidently the brave and enthusiastic 
Gardiner :— but we have no room for enlarging on these and 
other occasional characters, who all contribute their part to 
the bustling drama. ' 

A few oversights, we think, we have detected in the con- 
duct of the story,’ which ought not to remain unnoticed. For 
example, the age of Stanley and Lady Emily does not seem 
well to accord with the circumstances of their union, as related 
in the commencement of the work ; and we are not quite sa- 
tisfied that Edward should have been so easily reconciled to 
the barbarous and stubborn prejudices, which preclude even the 
office of intercession for his gallant friend and companion in 


arms. 
The 
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- The pieces of poetry, which are not very profusely scattered 
through these volumes, can scarcely fail to be ascribed to 


! Mr. Scott, whatever may be judged of the body of the work. 
‘In point of comparative merit, we should class them neither 


with the highest nor with the meanest effusions of his lyric 





minstrelsy. a Meri. 





Art. VIII. History of the Reformation in Scotland: with an In- 
troductory Book, and an Appendix. By George Cook, D.D, 
&c.° 3-Vols. 8vo. . 1]. 118. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


OQ all tyrannies, spiritual tyranny is the worst, because it 
“‘ implicates the subjugation of the whole man; and, if we 
advert to the recent proceedings of the court of Rome, we must 


, €ven now congratulate Great Britain on being released from the 


overbearing and preposterous despotism of ecclesiastical con 
troul. ‘To the Catholic church, as a church, we would extend 
the most ample toleration: but we cannot view with compla- 
cency the powers arrogated by its Pontifex Maximus ; who, 
while with a repulsive affectation of humility he styles himself 
the servant of servants, and,pretends to be a successor of *¢ the 
fisherman of Galilee,” endeavours by proscriptions and ana- 
themas (his mildest weapons) to domineer over the Christian 
world. In the cause of truth, only the arms of truth 
ought to be employed; and, when others are used, we may 
fairly suspect that the furtherance of truth is not the instigating 
motive. Our Lord prohibited his disciples from invoking the 
vengeance of heaven against those who opposed their doctrine; 
and hence we may conclude that a persecuting church cannot 
be a Christian church. To this principle we adhere. As be- 
lievers in the New ‘Testament, we glory in the Reformation ; 
and we are persuaded, from certain features of the present times, 
that its history should be brought under frequent consideration, 
We applaud the spirit with which the work before us is written, 
and we hope that our review of it will be acceptable both to 
the author and to the public. 

To prepare the reader for that account of the Reformation 
which relates to Scotland, Dr. Cook has compiled an Intro- 
duction ; in which he sketches the nature and influence of the 
Popish system, and traces, as others have done, the causes 
which led to its subversion in several states of Europe: but 
we need not specify the contents of the chapters which com- 
pose this book, because they have so frequently attracted our 
attention. 

In Scotland, the Reformation owed its origin to the same 
causes with those which had produced the like effect in other 
Rev. Nov. 1814. U countries. 
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countries. The power of the Popes was ill relished by Princes ;. 
the nobles were jealous of the clergy ; and the wealth of this 
order, the profligacy and ignorance of the generality ofits 
members, the various ways in which they oppressed the people, 
and above all their bloody and merciless persecutions of those 
-swho differed from them, had alienated the minds of great 
‘numbers of persons of all classes from the established commu- 
nion. The revival of learning had detected many impositions 
which had prevailed in the church, and indisposed men to 
dogmas and fopperies which in dark periods had been incor- 
porated with the national worship. In this state of things, 
it required the arm of a strong government to support the crazy 
and tottering edifice of the church, and not a weak .and dis- 
tracted rule like that to which Scotland became subject in the six- 
teenth er Many as were the advantages possessed by the 
new system of religion in comparison with the old, and zealous, 
active, bold, and able as were the advocates of the former, their 
exertions contributed less to bring the latter into discredit 
than did the misconduct and crimes of its own supporters. Those 
supporters did not or would not discern “the signs of the 
times,” nor be warned of the approaching dangers which 
threatened them; they were too indolent to instruct others, 
and too much sunken in corruption to reform themselves ; and, in 
demeanour and qualifications, they formed a complete contrast 
with the ministers of the new religion. The Reformation in 
Scotland was more an ecclesiastical business, and was more the 
result of the spiritual conversion of the nation, than the same 
event was in this part of the island. It was not effected by the 
interference of the prince, or of those who exercised his 
authority and acted in his name. It did not receive the 
royal sanction until it had established itself, and became too 
strong to be resisted. It was not a political change accom- 
plished by political means, but a spiritual change wrought in 
the public mind by religious instruction. Scotland suffered as 
much on account of religion, and boasts of as many martyrs, as 
any country in which the Reformation was established. 

When the new doctrines had gained considerable ground, and 
excited serious alarm, we find the cause of orthodoxy zealously 
taken up by Cardinal Beaton. Many of our readers are no stran- 
gers to the character of this lofty churchman. Inattentive to 
religion as a private concern, and disgraced by dissolute manners, 
but a vigorous and able statesman, he made it a point of honour 
to support the hierarchy, and to inflict punishments on its ene- 
mies. Indeed, before he appeared in these tragic scenes, the 
church had incurred the guilt of shedding the blood of heretics. 
Ig this list, stands, first, 

¢ Patrick 
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. § Patrick Hamilton, abbot of Fearn, a young man descended 
from an ‘illustrious family ; who, having heard of the doctrines avowed 
‘by the Reformers, determined to go to Wirtemberg, that he might 
wequire his knowledge of them at the source from which they had de- 


’ rived their origin. The motives which influenced him to leave. his 


‘native country, andthe station which he held in the church, naturally 
recommended him to the notice of Luther, and of Melancthon, his 
amiable colleague. In the society of these eminent men, he im- 


_ bibed their opinions; and, animated with the most fervent zeal in the 


cause of truth, he resolved to communicate to Scotland the light 
‘which he had received. Upon his arrival, he declaimed against the 
corruptions which had disfigured the gospel ; he reproved the super- 
‘stitious practices which had been sanctioned by the church; and 
multitudes eagerly listened to representations, for which the careless- 
ness, the luxury, and the vices of the priesthood, had, in a great:de- 
gree, prepared their minds. ar 
‘He was eminently qualified to engage the affections; and to 
make an impression upon the understandings of those who heard him. 
Interesting from his youth, and from the gracefulness of his appear- 
ance, he was possessed of superior genius; which he had cultivated 
and embellished by literature and polowphys while, guided by the 
science enabled him to exert, he 
adopted a line of conduct highly calculated to disseminate truth, 
without violently irritating the prejudices which he wished to 
remove.’ : 
The clergy were alarmed, and never rested till they brought 


this interesting young apostle to the stake. One Campbell was 
employed to circumvent him ; and, when he accomplished his 


. purpose, 


¢ Hamilton was delivered to the secular power, that he might 
suffer the shocking death which the barbarity of men, professing to 


be the teachers of a religion of mercy, had destined for all upon 
-whom they could fix the imputation of heresy. . The area, betore 
the gate of St. Salvator’s college was appointed to be the scene of 


éxecution ;' and, with aggravated cruelty, he was, on the same day 
upon which he had been condemned, led forth to the stake, 

‘ His intrepidity was worthy of the cause for which he was to 
suffer. While the fire was preparing, he exhibited his usual courtesy 
and beneficence to his attendants.» He gave to them some small 
tokens-of his regard ; and when the executioners were surroundin 
with combustible materials the stake to which he was fastened, he 
raised his eyes tO heavens and commended his soul te God. He 
was destined to undergo the utmost severity of bodily anguish. From, 
negligence or from accident, he was only partially scorched by the first 
conflagration ; and in that state he remained till gunpowder could be 


procured from the castle, situated at a considerable distance. His 


pain was not alleviated. by the tormenting officiousness of the friars, 
‘who urged him'to retract. Amongst these, Campbell was the most 
importunate. ‘The best feelings of the heart must have been wounded 
by such an open display of baseness;-but he mildly beseeched. his 
acd - Ue: deceitful 
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deceitful friend to retire, and not to embitter the sad moments which 
he had hastened. When this tle and affecting admonition was 
disregarded, he, in a more so tone, reproached him for his 
pos y» and called upon him to answer for it before the tribunal of 


_ © The powder heing now brought, his body was quickly con- 
sumed ; but the length of his saflecings and the patient resignation 
with which he had supported them, increased the effect, which his 
death would, at all events, have probably produced. The most 


tender compassion was almost universally felt for him, and even at 


the aga of his dissolution, he was consecrated as a martyr to the 
tru | | 


_\¢ The melancholy fate of Campbell preserved and strengthened the 
feelings which had been excited. The dreadfttt scene which he had 
‘witnessed, the consciousness of the unworthy part which he had 
acted, the terror with which the dying words of Hamilton had in- 
spited him, preyed upon his mind ; his “ty, Sana was haunted, and 
dus reason impaired ; he lost all relish for the comforts and pleasures 
of life; and, after continuing in this situation for nearly a year, he 
expired at Glasgow, in a state of insanity or despair.’ 

We much commend the author for introducing into these 
volumes a full and detailed account of the sufferings of the Re- 
formers. He strongly impresses his readers with the odious 
nature of persecution, and neglects no fair occasion of shewing 
that it defeats its own purposes. At the close of a relation of 
several instances of persons being put to death for their religion, 
he observes : 

‘ The feelings of mankind were now engaged on the side of re- 
formation. Anxiety to examine the nature of the crime for which 
such punishment had been inflicted, led to the consideration of the 
doctrines which had been denounced; these doctrines were more 
thoroughly investigated, and their beauty or truth became more ap- 
parent. Many who disregarded or resisted the preaching of Ha- 
milton, now adopted his opinions ; and so deep was the impression 
made upon the university, that it was never afterwards obliterated.’ 

The Protestants were more roused than dispirited by the 
savage and barbarous cruelties of their enemies, their zeal and 
activity were quickened, and their perseverance remained 
unshaken. 

Independently of what may be considered as the spiritual 
means by which the Reformation was effected, several external 
Causes existed at this time which favoured its progress. The 
conduct of England in shaking off the yoke of the Roman 
pontiff, the death of James V., the minority of his successor, 
the policy of the regency, the weakness of the government 
under it, the early prepossessions of Lord Arran, and the secret 
inclinations of several of the nobility, come under this descrip- 
tiou. As inferior to none of these‘causes, we may perhaps reckon 
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‘the detestable butcheries by which attempts were made to stop 
its course. It is deeply to be lamented that at the advanced 
period of the world, and in the enlightened age and country, in 
which we write, we stand in need of lessons to teach us the nature 
and pernicious effects of persecution’; and to convirice us that 
this odious expedient not only fails of its object, but eminently 
promotes the cause against which it is levelled. Pains and-pen- 
alties, when employed to controul and direct the human mind, 
so far from checking, greatly assist the propagation: of the 
principles which they are employed to eradicate. As men do 
not readily believe that the cause of heaven requires to be 
supported by hateful means, they are apt to conclude that it 
must be a very different cause which can be served by methods 
so revolting; and to regard the agents in this horrid business 
rather as employed by the prince of darkness, than as persoris 
commissioned by a benignant Deity. So true is it that the 
blood of the saints is the seed of the church. An anecdote 
which is here related, in connection with an account of the 
sufferings of one of the Scotch martyrs, strikingly shews what 
was the general conviction of the effects of persecution at a 
time in which it most violently raged : 


‘ After it was resolved to condemn this man, his judges consulted 
about the mode in which he should be punished. When they decided 
that he was to be burned alive, an attendant of the archbishop, whom 
our old historians have styled a simple man, but who, in this instance, 
certainly manifested more discernment than his intriguing master, ad- 
vised them to burn the heretic in a low cellar, because the smoke of 
Patrick Hamilton had infected all upon whom it blew.’ 


Cardinal Beaton’s loss of power, and the appointment of the 
Earl of Arran to the regency on the death of James V., proved 
highly favourable to the pf aka It was at this time that 
the wise and patriotic plan of uniting the two British crowns, 
by means of a marriage between the respective heirs to them, 
was in contemplation, but was frustrated by the wanton 
injustice of Henry. Ample reason subsists for believing that, 
but for the preposterous conduct of the English monarch, 
this desirable measure would have been put in a proper train, 
and that the doctrines of the Reformation would have been 
established in Scotland without disturbance: but the mad 
behaviour of the besotted monarch completely alienated from 
him the whole population of Scotland: all his friends in that 
country were deprived of power; and their places were con- 
ferred on his known enemies. ‘To this cause it was owing that 
Cardinal Beaton was able to regain his former ascendancy, and 
to force the regent to apostatize from the new doctrines and 
become in all things subservient to him. Of this project, — 
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of the causes and effects‘ of its failure, we have here a more full 
and satisfactory account than we recollect to have seen any 
where else. Ry 

On being restored to power, the Cardinal displayed ‘his 
former zeal for the church, and proceeded with increaséd 
activity and vigour in persecuting its enemies. Numerous.and 
highly interesting were the victims which this unfeeling and 
lordly ecclesiastic sacrificed under the pretence of. serving 
religion, : +o, bege 


‘He was not satiated (says the author) with the cruelty which, 
in the commencement of his progress, he had exercised. He caused 
numbers to:be banished ; and he proceeded with the governor, and 
the‘nobility and prelates of his retinue, to examine the state of the 
counties of Angus and Mearns. Multitudes in these counties were 
summoned before him, because they were in the practice of reading 
the New Testament; 4 crime which the zealous advocates of popery 
were most unwilling to pardon, and against which, many even of the 
clergy were peculiarly zealous, from a persuasion, which, however 
Astonishing, was certainly at this time very prevalent, that the only 
scripture given by God was the Old Testament, and that the New, 
the code of Christians, had been composed by Luther” =~ = ~ 


George Wishart, in no respect inferior to any of the other 
victims, a favourite of the people, and the idol of his party, 
closed the sad list of those who experienced Beaton’s cruelty. 
With a view to strike terror into his followers, the Cardinal 
resolved to make an example of this youthfyl apostle; and 
Wishart, being arraigned before an assembly of the clergy, 
was found guilty, and sentence of execution passed on him. 
Here the ecclesiastical authority ended, and the civil power 
alone had the right to carry the sentence into execution. Appli- 
cation was made in that quarter for the purpdse, when com-~- 
pliance was not only refused, but an order was issued not*to 
touch the life of the condemned person. ‘To this order, how- 
ever, the haughty Cardinal paid no regard, and he induced the~ 
ecclesiastical assembly to fulfil the horrible sentence. The 
following are the accounts here given of this heroic sufferer, 
and of his tragical end: "" | sehen 


¢ He was descended from an ancient and respectable family, who 
ossessed the estate of Pittarrow, in the county of Kincardine or 
le and had, probably, under his -paternal roof, imbibed his 
attachment to the principles of the Reformers. He commenced his 
education at the school of Montrose, and, feeling the most ardent love 
of literature, he went to Cambridge, and completed his studies at 
that celebrated university. His original sentiments were confirmed 
by the example and the information of those with whom he there as- 
sgoeiated, and he retured to his native country with the resolution of 


disseminating the leading tenets which the Protestants had — 
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Hle brought, to the discharge of this interesting duty, a mind culti- 
vated by science. The respectability of his birth, the amiableness of 
his manners, and the gracefulness of his elocution, arrested the atten- 
tion of those whom he addressed, and inclined them to embrace the 
doctrines which he enforced. ; 

‘ But he was chiefly indebted for the eminent success which 
erowned his labours, to the purity of his morals, the fervour of his 
sanctity, and the enlarged benevolence by which he was actuated, 
He commenced his ministry at Montrose, in the neigbourhood of the 
place of his birth ; but soon leaving this, he went to Dundee, where 
his discourses excited the highest admiration. 

¢ In the unsettled state oF men’s minds, with respect to the esta- 
blished religion, the efforts of such a teacher, to overthrow it, must 
have been most formidable. The Cardinal, whose vigilance never was 
vemitted, beheld, with deep regret, the rapid and extensive desertion 
which he daily created, and felt the utmost anxiety to arrest his exer- 
tions. By bribery or by terror, he prevailed upon one of the magis- 
trates of Dundee to second his views; and this man, after Wishart 
had concluded a sermon, prohibited him, in the name of the queen 
and the governor, from again troubling the town. He received this 
order with expressions of pious zeal; but he determined to obey it; 
and notwithstanding the earnest solicitations of the Earl Marischal, 
and of some other noblemen, that he would remain, he went to the 
western parts of Scotland. 

‘ His reputation and his diligence soon procured numerous fol- 
lowers ; again directed against him the inveteracy of the church, and 
made the Archbishop of Glasgow resolve to apprehend him, The 
Earl of Glencairn having a of this intention, hastened to coun- 
tenance and support him, and offered to place him in the pulpit of 
the very church in which the bishop meant to preach against him. 
But he-disapproved of whatever could be regarded as a violation of 
peace ; he declined therefore the proposal of the Earl, and addressed 
the people in the market-place. It was indeed his uniform practice 
to shun giving unnecessary offence ; and this moderation, while it in- 
creased the attachment of his adherents, perplexed and astonished 
those by whom he was opposed.’ — 

‘ Wishart, on the morning of his execution, accepted an invitation 
to breakfast with the captain of the castle. Bread and wine having 
been placed upon the table, he blessed them, and, partaking of them 
himself, as the memorials of Christ’s sufferings, he gave them to those 
who were present, who, deeply affected with a scene so impressive, 
without hesitation received them. 

‘ In a few hours after, the executioners conducted him to the place 
of suffering, which was in the area before the castle. He was clothed 
in a linen garment, from which were suspended several bags of gun- 
powder. The Cardinal seems to have been sensible, that the mindg 
of men would be much agitated by the fate of this amiable sufferer, 
and even to have apprehended that some attempt might be made to 
rescue him from the flames. He commanded all the artillery of the 
fortress to be pointed towards the scene of execution ; and, either to 
watch the ebullitions of popular indignation, to display his contempt 
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of the Reformers, or to satiate himself by contemplating the destruc- 
tion of a man, in whose grave he hoped that their principles would 
be buried, he openly, with the prelates who accompanied him, wit- 
nessed the melancholy spectacle. Wishart conducted himself, in his 
last moments, as it became.a martyr for the cause of truth and the 
ponty of religion. After imploring from heaven the support which 
e so much required, he exhorted the people not to depart from what 
he had taught, on account of the sufferings which it had brought 
ypon him, but to adhere to it as the most valuable of blessings. 
aving again prayed, the executioner kindled the fire and the powder, 
but life was not immediately extinguished. The captain of the castle, 
entreating him to preserve his fortitude, he answered him with un- 
shaken intrepidity, and the cord which surrounded his neck having 
been more tightly drawn, he expired. 

‘Such was the death of this distinguished advocate for the Re- 
formation, whose virtues have been admitted by almost every histo- 
rian ; whose modesty, piety, and benevolence, adorned the doctrine 
which he preached ; who promoted, by his labours, the Protestant 
faith, and whose death opened the way for its triumph in Scotland.’ 


Bigots have been found even among Protestants who have 
censured the last act of Wishart in administering the sacra- 
ment; and have pronounced it impious because the holy martyr 
was not in orders. — This inhuman execution, perpetrated in 
violation of law, furnished a pretence to the personal enemies 
of the Cardinal, among the reformed, to retaliate on him by the 
commission of a deed equally unwarrantable, and scarcely less 
horrid than that by which Wishart fell. His palace was be- 
sieged, an entrance forced into it, and he was murdered in 
¢old:blood. Dr. Cook’s reflections on this sad event are such 
as become a person of a liberal mind. 

The martyrdom of Wishart, and the assassination of Beaton, 
are two very considerable events in the history of the Scotish 
reformation, and very materially assisted its progress. ‘The 
sufferings of the former exhibited to the highest advantage the 
religious principles which he professed, endeared his memory 
to his followers, and gave sacredness to his cause ; while the 
murder of the latter widened the breach between the two par- 
ties, and rendered conciliation impossible. The reformed 
became sensible that they could temporize no longer, and that 
nothing now remained for them but boldly to defend their cause. 
Both parties therefore prepared for the conflict which had 
been rendered inevitable, and which was destined very shortly 
to commence. 


[Zo be continued. } Jo. 
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Art. IX. The Principles of Physiological and Physical Science ; 


comprehending the Ends for which animated Beings were created ; 
and an Examination of the unnatural and artificial Systems of 
Philosophy which now prevail. By Richard Saumarez, Esq. &ce 
8vo. pp. 424. 108 6d. Boards. Egerton, &c. 


We have here a work of rather a singular nature, respecting 
‘ which we are almost at a loss to know what course to 
pursue. ‘The author is much dissatisfied with all that has been 
done by the moderns in philosophy and science; he objects 
vety decidedly and dogmatically to the prevailing hypotheses 
and theories ; and, in a not less positive manner, he asserts his 
own opinions. As, however, we cannot pay implicit obedience 
to his authority, and differ very much from him in the respec- 
tive value of his own doctrines and those which he opposes, we 
shall not deem it necessary to enter into an elaborate analysis of 
the whole volume ; yet its contents are too curious for us to 
pass them over with very slight notice. 

Mr. Saumarez begins by remarking on the little progress that 
is yet made in physiology» metaphysics, or philosophy ; says 
that we are completely ignorant of the principles on which 
chemistry as a science is founded; deprecates experiments, 
particularly the application of chemistry to physiology; is 
extremely angry with the believers in materialism; and con- 
cludes the introduction with a kind of advertisement of his new 
system of physiology, which was published in the year 1798, 
but which, we fear, has been neglected by an undiscerning 
public. Mr. S. is very fond of quoting Bacon, and of bringing 
forwards his authority to shew the pre-eminence of observation 
over experiment ; and he inveighs against the cruelty which is 
often practised on animals that are made the subject of experi- 
ment. In this feeling, we agree with the author: but his 
remarks would probably have had greater effect, if they had been 
stated in a more modest manner, and in more temperate 
language. 

Although Mr. S. declaims so much against modern meta- 
physics, he is not deterred from entering into this thorny path. 
His second chapter is intitled, ‘On the essential Properties of 
Matter with relation to Vitality ;’ and he proceeds to: point out 
the difference between the essential and the accidental proper- 
ties of matter. We do not, indeed, find that he explains this 
difference with any peculiar clearness or distinctness: but he 
favours us with a new division of matter into living, dead, and 
common. As these three kinds are regularly defined, we shall 
quate the definitions, in order that our readers may judge of 
Mr. Saumarez’s metaphysical talents. 


First, 
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‘ First, by ving matter, I comprehend the various orders of living 
beings with which the universe is replenished and adorned. 

¢ Secondly, by dead matter, I confine myself to the exuvie of 
animals, and of vegetables; as well as to the whole substance of 
which these beings are composed, after the actions of life are at an 
end, and the state which is known by the appellation: of death. 

‘Thirdly, by common matter, 1 mean the primitive, or original 
materials, or elements, of which the world is composed ;_ matter which 
either has never received the participation of life, or having received, 
has lost it, and been resolved back into a common state.’ 


- The illustrations of these kinds of matter are worthy of the 
definitions. . 

Mr. Saumarez is very anxious to shew that vitality can exist 
without organic action ; or, in other words, that there is a kind 
of abstract life, without the, organs necessary for supportin 
the living being. ‘This, he says, ‘is proved by a multitude of 
cases which we constantly behold, in the foetal state, in which 
many of the organs which are absolutely necessary to carry on 
the functions of the adult system, are altogether wanting. I 
have seen a foetus without a head, others with a head, but 
without brain ; some without lungs, others without a heart or 
lungs : many have been found destitute of abdominal viscera, 
and with various other malconformations of the system. A 
_ Jess bold philosopher would only have concluded, from these 

cases, that the different viscera, which were wanting in them, 
were not essential to the existence of those functions which are 
called into action in the foetal state. The author, as we have 
already observed, employs a considerable part of his work in 
pointing out the errors of his predecessors, particularly in 
shewing where they have fallen into false analogies, and have 
applied to living bodies principles drawn from other parts of 
nature. Unfortunately, however, he himself occasionally adopts 
the same line of conduct, and, forgetting his philosophy, gives 
the reins to his fancy. After having stated that the different 
organs in the foetus are in a kind of dormant condition; that 
‘ the brain is in a state of growth without consciousness, and of 
sense without sensation; that the muscles are without voluntary 
motion; the lungs without respiration ; the stomach without 
digestion; the intestinal canal without peristaltic motion, and 
the lacteal vessels without absorption ;’. he continues that, 
although these parts are then passive, yet they all possess a 

>wer of acting when the circumstances require it. ‘This he 
appears to regard as a new principle in nature, which he 
calls predisposition ; and, conceiving that his readers might not 
thoroughly understand his new language, he explains it by the 
three following analogies, equally appropriate and ingenious: 
| ¢ Predisposition, 
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‘ Predisposition, therefore, appears to be a state of dormant 
powers, or a power in capacity ; it resembles the elasticity of a 
spring, while it is coiled up; it is like the figures engraven on 
a seal, hefore they are-participated by the wax: it is like the 
gunpowder before it detonates and explodes; the gunpowder 
possesses the capacity to explode, the seal to impress the figure, 
and.the spring to re-act.’ . 

Having already cast many bitter reflections on Materialism, 
Mr.S. at last resolyes to devote a whole chapter to that doc- 
trine, in which it may receive a complete refutation. He ex- 
presses great indignation at the sect of oxygenous philosophers, 
with whose existence we were hitherto unacquainted, and then 
proceeds to give a complete dressing to the Brunonians. We 
are very happy to agree with him in a decided disbelief.of this 
hypothesis, which he designates by the elegant appellation of 
silly: but we differ from him in two points respecting it; first, 
that it ever ¢ generally prevailed at home as it does universally 
abroad ;’ and, secondly, that his arguments would be sufficient 
to over-turn it. Having destroyed .materialism, under all its 
modes and forms, we advance to a chapter on sensation and 
its objects; and here the chief novelty consists in a dissent 
from the ordinary opinion respecting the manner in which. the 
colours (if they. may be so called) of black and white are. pros 
duced, the one by absorbing all the rays of light, the other by 
reflecting them. The train of reasoning by which the author 
refutes this opinion is as follows: * 1 would, however, ask any 
of these persons, whether the matter by which the.sensation 
of white or black is excited is not as actual and potential.as 
that by which the sensation of red or of green, &c,, and whe- 
ther snow and jet have not an actual existence as certainly as 
gold and indigo? With equal force of argument, he shews 
that cold is as much intitled to be regarded as’a real existence. 
as heat. 


¢ During the winter season, when we behold finids converted into 
a solid form; water become ice; vegetation suspended ; animation 
often rendered torpid and destroyed by mortification; — although 
these effects are produced by that modification of matter called cold, 
—it may, perhaps, appear somewhat strange to men of common feel- 
ings, who possess common sense, that the actual existence of the 
matter which excites cold, instead of being admitted, should be de- 
nied by all the most enlightened chemists and experimental philo- 
sophers, as they call themselves, of the present day ;— and that none 
but ignorant fools, if any there are so foolish, dare to think other- 
wise. It is also maintained, that the effects which are produced in 
the polar regions, as well as in other countries during the winter, do 
not proceed from the matter of cold, but that thty arise from the 
privation of heat; as if snow or ice applied to bodies in which those 
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effects take place, have not an actual existence, as much as a flame of 
fire by the impressions from which the sensation of heat is excited, 
and combustion produced.’ 


More than half the volume still remains before us, in which are 
contained doctrines not less important than those that we have 
already noticed, but which we regret that we must pags ovet in a 
hasty manner. In the chapter on the physiology of organic life, 
the author maintains that we know nothing of the nature of 
any of the vital or animal functions ; and that the experiments 
performed relative to these objects have produced no other 
effect than that of torturing the animals which were the sub- 
jects of them. In a following chapter, he argues that the sun is 
not the source of heat to the universe, because the tops of moun- 
tains are colder than the plains below them; and he therefore 
concludes that it is merely a ball of light. Mr. Saumarez af- 
terward takes great pains to draw a distinction between natural 
and unnatural conditions of: bodies; and hence, by an easy 
gradation, he manifests that, in all our experiments on air, it is 
placed in an unnatural situation, and therefore we can in this 
way obtain no knowlege respecting its properties. As, how- 
ever, he has unfortunately confounded unnatural with unusual, 
all his ingenious observations fall to the ground. —He then 
proceeds to refute the hydrostatical principle, that the pressure 
of water is in proportion to its perpendicular depth ; in doing 
which he commits the inaccuracy of considering the weight and 
the pressure as the same thing. : 

Some long disquisitions occur on the gravity and the levity of 
bodies ; in whch Mr. S. informs us that the principle, that all 
bodies are mutually heavy, or gravitate towards each other, is 
‘a false proposition pertinaciously maintained as true.” He 
afterward argues that the pneumatic properties of air do not 
depend on its gravity, but on its power of expansion. In the 
next chapter, he corrects Locke and Newton respecting the 
vis inertia of bodies, and shews that action and re-action are not 
equal; that the higher strata of the atmosphere do. not press on 
the lower ; and that Newton’s doctrine of colours is erroneous. 

The chapters on what the author calls Ca/orification are equally 
curious and equally full of new discoveries with the preceding: 
but we must refer to the work itself for the remaining novel- 
ties which it contains; only observing that those who can be 
amused by a remarkable specimen of dogmatism, accompanied 
(as the case generally is) by inanity, will derive ample gratifi- 
cation from these pages. 

; Bos. 
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Art. X. Orlando in Roncetediles, a Poem, in Five Cantos. By 


J. H. Merivale, Esq. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 
1814. 
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Ww: meet with many people who begin to complain of that 
taste for the ** Romaunt,” which several of our poets, and 
those of no mean rank, are endeavouring to bring into fashion; 
and who regret that the legendary lore, ‘* that reading which,” 
in the last age, “¢ was never read,” now obtains an enormously 
high price in the market: so that no library is supposed to 
be worth notice unless it be stored with black letter volumes. 
Steel-clad knights and barons bold, giants and enchanters, Pay- 
nim and Paladins, with all the fictions which were ingrafted on 
the chivalric state of society, certainly are very seducing to the 
poet, because they afford yast play to the imagination, and 
sanction the wildest and most extravagant invention; yet we 
are tempted to. join in the ‘ lament” that he is so often 
seduced into a region so savage and grotesque. Is the British 
muse to be trained in the school of Italian romances, to 
be fed on legendary viands, to be sent back to extravagance, 
and secluded from the rays of science and truth? Far are we 
from wishing to restrain the flights of fancy, or to prohibit the 
revival of pictures of past ages : but we seem to be in some dane 
ger of running romance-mad, and of finding our poets of reason 

ecome as much non-entities as the knights and enchanters 
whom our versifiers are daily celebrating. 

In spite of these ideas, we cannot treat disrespectfully the 
romantic lore and the romantic muse of Mr. Merivale; who 
appears, with the enthusiasm of-an amateur, to have devoted his 
leisure-hours to the old Italian literature, and to ride the hip- 
pogryph ‘ most hobby-horsically.” The Morgante Maggiore 
of Pulci is said to have suggested the plan of the present poem. 
In the notes, various passages are selected from that production, 
which Mr. Merivale has translated; and, to give to this 
publication the aspect of the Italian works on the model of 
which it is constructed, wood-cuts are prefixed to every canto, 
much resembling those which present themselves to us in the 
old editions of Dante and-Ariosto, now onour table. If we be 
not imbued with the same relish for the wild fictions of the 
old romancers, Mr. M. demands from us the justice to report 
that he has discovered a considerable share of address in_ his 
management of the wild and heterogeneous fictions of Pulci; 
and that his verse, notwithstanding he modestly terms it * care+ 
less,’ is both nervous and varied. Occasionally, we are stopped 
by some unrythmical lines: but they are not sufficient to de- 
Stroy the general impression of the ability of the poet _— 
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the perusal of his * Orlando in Roncesvalles’..is .calculated to 
excite. 

The horrible destruction of the Paladins at the battle of 
Roncesvalles, when, as Milton says, p 


7 ‘«‘ Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia,” 





has been so often noticed in song, that Tt is unnecessary for us 
to detail the contents of the author’s preface, which refers to it. 
We shall ‘therefore content ourselves with transcribing the 
General Argument, and with giving'a few specimens from the 
poem : 


‘ Marsilius, the Moorish King of Saragossa, (whose empire is re- 
presented to have extended over the whole or the greater part of 
Spain, and as entitling him to the first rank in the confederation of 
«¢ Paynim’”’ powers against the “* Roman Empire’? of Charlemagne, ) 
having sustained a = defeat under the walls of Paris, has recourse 
to negotiation, pending which, Ganellon (or Gano) of Maganza, 
Count of Poictiers, is sent, on the part of the Christian Emperor, to 
demand from him the cession of the «* Marca Hispanica,”’ the country 
extending from the Pyrenees to the Ebro. 

‘ Ganellon, actuated by his hatred to Orlando (or Roland) Count 
of Clermont and Lord of Anglante, the nephew of Charlemagne, and 
the other Paladins of France, enters into a conspiracy with Marsilius, 
of which the principal object is the destruction of these celebrated 
champions of the Christian cause. Under professions of peace and 
amity, Charlemagne is invited to send his nephew and the chief war- 
riors of his court to the Pass of Roncesvalles, there to receive from 
Marsilius the promised cession, and at the same time to repair in 
person to Fontarabia, to await the accomplishment of the trans- 
action. 

‘ The elder Counsellors of his Court, suspecting the treason of 
the ambassador, dissuade their sovereign from accepting these terms; 
and Malagigi (or Maugis) the cousin of Rinaldo, and Governor dur- 
ing the absence of that renowned Paladin of his Castle of Montalban, 
ae from his well-known skill in magic, the disasters to ensue. 

ut the “ Roman Emperor,” swayed by his blind partiality for 
Ganellon, accepts the proposal in spite of all their remonstrances ; 
and Orlando is forbidden, by his sense of loyalty and honour, to 
hesitate in yielding obedience to his sovereign’s mandate. 

‘ Under these circumstances, the poem opens with the depar- 
ture of Orlando for Roncesvalles from his Castle of Clermont en 
Viennois.’ ibd | 


The fair Aldabelle in vain endeavours to dissuade the knight 
and her brother Oliver fram their intended journey: 


‘ The banner waved on Clermont’s highest tower ; 
Forth rode the Gount in glittering armour clad : 
But Aldabelle bewail’d the luckless hour, 
Alone, amidst the pomp of triumph, sad ; 
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From her fair éyes fast fell the pearly shower, — 
Ah tears ill timed, when all things else were glad ! 
The soul:born pride of female courage slept ; 
Anglante’s spouse, the rose of Clermont, wept. 


« And wherefore falls the pearly shower so fast ? 
And wherefore heaves with frequent sighs her breast ? 
Not so, when war had blown his deadliest blast, 
The mailed hero to her heart she prest ; 
Then fearless waited, till the storm o’erpast 
Should give him back to her who loved him best, 
Safe in the prowess of her conquering lord, 
And the resistless magic of his sword. 


‘ « Orlando, stay! last night the sheeted fire 
Blazed from yon western heaven, in crimson dyed — 
Orlando, stay ! with screeches loud and dire 
The deadly raven at my casement cried ; 
And, when I woke, the spectre of thy sire, 
Of Milo, Clermont’s lord, was at my side. 
Orlando, stay! I’m sick and faint at heart, 
Nor can my soul endure the thought, — to part ! 


¢<¢ Thou too, my Oliver, my brother, stay 
Thou gentlest knight that ever bore a shield ! 
*Tis come, alas! that heaven appointed day — 
Orlando breathless lies on honour’s field. 
O let thine Aldabelle, thy sister, pray ! 
To female tears ’tis no disgrace to yield: 
Think on the duties of thy knightly vow, 
Behold the widow and the orphan bow ! 


¢ « Can ye remember Gano’s treacherous tongue, 
His smooth deceits, his unextinguish’d hate ? 
Can ye forget how Malagigi sung 
The dark presages of approaching fate ? 
The warning words, on Namo’s lips that hung, 
Big with the ruin of the Christian state ? 
What Salamon’s sagacious mind foretold ? 
What Britain’s valiant King, the wise and old.” ” 


In the second canto, Malagigi the enchanter is introduced, 
whose potent spell is obeyed by infernal spirits. Suspecting 
the treachery of Marsilius, he calls to his aid the dzmon 
Astaroth, and from him learns the wicked designs ~ of the 
Moors : 

‘ Him Malagigi summon’d: by his voice 
Compell’d, the demon rose; but fiercer far 
Than subjeet spirit suits ; as if the choice 
He had to serve, or wage vindictive war. 
He smiled, as devils smile when they rejoice, — 
Such smile as murderers in their vengeance wear. — 
That smile the enchanter mark’d, and felt the hour 
Draw nigh when he must render back his power. 
‘ Shuddering 
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‘ Shuddering he mark’d, — but soon collected spoke ; 
‘«¢ Not yet, oh Astaroth ! — not yet the day 
That frees immortals from my earthly yoke : 
Still art thou bound, and still thou must obey. 
Hear then my last command! Henceforth be broke 
The mighty spell, and melt in air way, 
So now my potent bidding thou fulfil _ 
Hear then, submissive! hear, and do my will. 


¢ «¢ First teach me, for thou canst, since Charles hath gone, 
Reckless of danger, to the coast of Spain, 
And he the great defender of his throne, 
Abides the Moor on Roncesvalles’ plain, 
What doom is in the rolls of fate foreshown ? 
What is the doom of France and Charlemain ? 
Say — doth the demon of destruction lower, 
With treason leagued, o’ér all the Christian power ?”” 


¢ & Master ! — so still thou art !?? — the fiend replied, — 
( For that determined voice recall’d the day 
When magic bound for his rebellious pride 
Seven years within the rifted rock he Ta »)— 
« Things are there in the womb of fate denied 
To spiritual ken as sense of mortal clay : 
The past and present are our own; but eye 
Of creature never pierced futurity.” ’ — 


¢ « Yet what I can my master may command — 
Know then that all the circling air is dense 
With spirits, each his astrolabe in hand, 
Searching the. hidden ways of Providence. 
For from his throne in Scorpio o’er the land 
Now gloomy Mars.sheds baleful influence, 
Portending chances terrible and strange, 
Treason and blood to man, —to empires change. 


« « Yes, —in that heavenly sign I see pourtray’d 
The massacre of nations, and the fall 
Of mighty states, and man by man betray’d, 
And many a prince’s bloody funeral. 
Hast thou not mark’d yon comet, that array’d 
In sanguine lustre rules this nightly ball ? 
All this and worse that sanguine beam foreshows, — 
A long interminable train of woes.” ’ 


At last, however, the enchanter obtains the secret of the 
plot for the destruction of the French army, sends the demon 
for Rinaldo to Egypt, and hastens himself to. Roncesvalles to 
give the alarm. He meets Oliver, and thus addresses him : 


¢ Him when the enchanter saw, as on the brow 
Of a projecting precipice he stood, 
Fixing his eyes on empty space below 
But inly rapt in his owa gloomy mood, 
Through 
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Through a disguise so strange he could not know ; 
And who had areheg in that wild solitude, 

With eyes so fixt and looks so wan and drear, 

The flower of knighthood, gallant Olivier? 


n his path he came, 
And thus in few and on words addrest ; 

** Go, wake yon eagle! for the aspiring flame 
Already mounts, and fires his royal nest : 
Treason hath writ in blood Orlando’s name, 
And Hell is busy with the coming feast. — 
Go, wake yon eagle! for the toils are § 


And the proud fowler marks him for the dead.’? ” 


Orlando also has a warning, but in vain: 


« Arm, arm! Orlando, arm! Above, around, 
On every side, his toils hath Treason traced.’’ 
Scared from his slumbers at the startling sound, 
Soon has the valiant knight his armour braced, 


And climb’d with toilsome speed the highest ground 5 


And thither Anselm, Sansonetto, haste ; 
Gualtier and youthful Baldwin too. are there, 
Astolpho, and the gentle Berlinghier. 


Above, below, around, on every side, 

They cast their eager and inquiring eyes ; 

But void and waste extend the mountains wide, 
And void and waste the silent valley lies, 

As at the hour when the Creator cried 


«< Be spread, ye valleys ! and, ye mountains, rise !??— 


«© Oh Oliver! what vision, wild and vain, 
My friend, my brother! hath disturb’d thy brain ?”” 


Another day, another night are o’er, 

And Oliver his watch-tower mounts again ; 
The hills are void and silent as before, 

And void and silent as before, the plain. 

He warns Orlando of his fate once more, 

And once again he finds his warning vain ; 
Then solitary and dejected strays 

Till the third day-star o’er the mountains plays, 


. Above, below, around, on every side, 


He turns his eyes; and sees reflected shine 

The beaming light from war’s advancing tide 5 
Sees o’er the hills the interminable line 
Of steel clad squadrons wind in martial pride, 
Seeming in one bright girdle to confine 

All that devoted vale, the closing stages 

To many a knight, of earth’s loved pilgrimage. 


* Too late Orlando owns the truth, —too late 


For wise retreat, or provident defence: 
Yet not a signal ‘of his coming fate ~ 
But swells his bosom with a nobler sense ; 
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And not a partner of his perilous state 
But feelsa martyr’s holy confidence, 
While, warm and strengthening like celestial food, 


Flows from his lips the stream of Christian fortitude.’ 


The third canto opens with the battle : 


¢ But who shall, speak the terrors of that hour, 
, When, as o’er Libya’s hot and thirsty land 


Moves, bursts, and falls, the self-erected tower, 
And whelms whole armies in a waste of sand, 
So dark and dreadful, o’er the Moorish power, 
Hung gréat Orlando’s desolating hand, 

And, with unerring aim, where’er it fell, 

Laid bare some new and fearful path to hell! 


‘¢ From morn till noon, from noon till dewy night,” 
With unabated rage the contest glow’d ; 

And not a Christian in that bloody fight 

Gave up to Heaven the sacrifice he ow’d, 

But:first, in glorious witness of the right, 

From Pagan breasts a plenteous current flow’d, 
And ghastly heaps on heaps of slaughter’d foes 

A monument of Heaven’s stern justice rose. 


The God of battles, that tremendous day, 

Look’d from his throne of vengeance o’er the field, 
And seatter’d wild confusion and dismay ‘ 
From the red terrors of his blazing shield : 


Tis said, — (the crowd believes what zealots say,)— 


The archangel’s self, to human eyes reveal’d, 
In radiant armour, on a snow white horse, 


Thrice rallied to the charge the Christian’ force.’ 


In the fourth canto, Rinaldo is conveyed from Egypt through 
the air to Roncesvalles, the sight of whom surprizes Orlando ; 
yet the addition of this champion cannot turn the fatal tide of 
war. The poet, however, takes occasion to advert very hap- 
pily to our.secent successes in the Pyrenees ; 


¢ Yet at the last.a prouder day shall dawn, 


O Roricesvalles ! on thy blighted name ; 

When Treason,: to her secret haunts withdrawn, 
Shall mourn her conquests past in present shame : 
Fresh laurels shall o’ercanopy the lawn 

With grateful shade, and fairest flowers of fame 
Start from each barren cleft and sun-burnt cave, 
To wreathe immortal chaplets for the brave. 


¢ But not for France shall swell the solema sirain 


Of triumph ; —-not, degenerate France, for thee f 
Thy fame is past ; and treason’s foulest stain 
Blots out thy light of ancient chivalry. | 
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Lo! Britain leads the glorious chase, and Spain 
From all her mountain summits follows free, 


Leagued in just vengeance for a blacker crime 
Than e’er defiled the rolls of elder Time.’ 


Into the fifth canto, the bloody conflict between the Chris« 
tians and the Moors is extended, and it concludes with the 
death of the far-famed Orlando: but this portion of the 
romance, though it closely follows the originals from which 
Mr. M. copies, is surely too outré for the most extravagant 
modern poetic faith. : 

Beyond all doubt, this poem displays great execution ;‘ and, 
though Mr. Merivale probably will not approve our endeavour 
to damp his passion for the Italian romance, we must say that 
we should be happy to find his Muse more nobly At en 
We trust that he will afford us an opportunity of reporting of 
him, ' 

«¢ That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 
But stoop’d to Truth, and moralized his song.” 





7 


Art. XI. Memoirs of the private and public Life of William Penns 
By Thomas Clarkson, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 1620. 11, 4s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. - 1813. 


Or presenting for contemplation such men as William Penn 
and Thomas Clarkson, human nature seems indeed ‘ ad 
sidera tollere vultus? with conscious dignity; and to overlook, 
in this proud moment, the dirt and filth of ordinary charac- 
ters. We join these men together, because both appear to be 
imbued with the ‘same spirit of Christian benevolence, both 
have equally ‘despised the low cunning and corrupt policy of 
the world, and both have been alike strongly convinced’ of the 
importance of the pure and sublime principles of the gospel 
of Christ ‘to the happimess of individuals and communities, 
No one could write the life of William Penn with more sa- 
tisfaction to himself, and with more justice to his hero, than 


' Thomas Clarkson, through whose soul the meek and ‘amiable 


temper of Quakerism seems to be diffused 5 and, if ‘departed 
spirits are conscious of whiat is passing in this lower world, 
Penn himself must be delighted on havitig found so congenial 
a biographer. ete fis ) . ' 

Such a publication as that which is now befoke,ys is worth a 
thousand common memoirs. It affords a picture on which the 
philosophic Christian can dwell with pleasure; and which, in 
spite of surrounding baseness and profligacy, encourages 
hope of the moral amelioration of the world, Indeed, the noble 
example here displayed ought not only to teach us the high 
X 2 mora! 
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moral capabilities of the human mind, but it ought to be so 
emblazoned as to inspire, if possible, all classes of society with 
a conviction of the superlative excellence of virtue. Every 
opportunity should be embraced for exhibiting Man as he can 
be, and Man as he ought to be. Some writers, however, think 
that they are justified, while deploring the extreme prevalence 
of vice, in degrading human nature as inherently vile: not 
duly teflecting that a natural inaptitude or incapacity for virtue 
exonerates from crime; and that, on their view of the case; we can 
as little expect to give any moral brilliancy to the mind as 
polish to a block of Portland stone. Here we must reason 
fromm exceptions. Fallen or degraded as is the state of man, 
some luminous ‘spots now and then appear as glorious proofs 
of the possibility of mental cultivation, on which we ought to 
fix our regards; and, if some instances convince us of the mean 
and vicious state to which human beings can be debased, 
let others instruct us to what ‘an elevation of intellect and 
veg i€virtue ‘they may be exalted. It must be confessed that, in 
7 the world as it is, more occurs to relax than to give a proper 
tone to the moral principle: but, if such a principle naturally 
exists, of which we can have no doubt, we should resist its re- 
laxation ‘and rouse its energies. By exhibiting the Memoirs of 
William Penn, the biographer, who, as we have said, is morally 
the counterpart of his hero, reads a lecture to the professing 
Christian world of which it is much in want, and which, we 
hope, will not be thrown away. | 
If something visionary pervaded the minds of William Penn 
and the first apostles of Quakerism, when they cherished the 
belief that they had a divine commission for the restoration of 
Christianity, and if something not clearly definable appertains 
to their cardinal principle of inward light, (unless they mean 
by this phrase a powerful impression of duty to follow the 
ure light of the spirit of God, as revealed in the gospel of 
hrist,) it must be recorded of them, to their immortal honour, 
that their creed contained no errors which debased or vitiated 
their'own minds, or which operated to the injuryof others, They 
may be regarded as a sect of Christian Stoics; who, in spite of 
the frowns and rebuffs of all around them, nobly preferred pure 
virtue and conscious integrity to all sublunary considerations 4 
and who, in a manner rarely seen since the days of the apostles, 
evinced a degree of patience, equanimity, and meekness, under 
the most cruel and irritating sufferings, which excited asto- 
nishment and awakened remorse in the flinty hearts even of 
their persecutors.: The first Quakers may be said to have vane. 
quished their erlemies by the placid dignity with which they 
met reproaches, buffetings, fines, and imprisonments ;— a 
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dignity which taught the persecutor his own comparative lit. 
tleness, and made him at last ashamed of visiting ‘* with whips 
and scorpions” the members of a sect whose only crime. was 
that they exercised themselves to have ** consciences yoid of 
offence towards God and man.” 
How opposite was their maxim to that which is adopted 
by the great mass even of professing Christians! ‘Théy pre- 
ferred purity of heart to what is called property, and to_all 
the vanity, pride, and power which attend it. Like the Stoics 
of old, they looked to the riches within the man, rather than 
to those without him; they could indeed say with Themistocles, 
«© Ego verd malo virum qui pecunid egeat, quam pecuniam qua 
viro:” they placed the summum bonum in virtue; and, haying 
a better rule to guide them in its choice and practice, they 
soared to a higher sublimity. As a private Christian, and a 
preacher of that which he regarded as the light and truth of 
divine inspiration, William Penn is a very impressive example; 
and when we ascend one step higher, and view him as a public 
character, as a statesman, and the head of a civil community, 
he merits the attention of the world as demonstrating the 
practicability of Christian principles in the government of 
states, and the superiority of a public conduct founded on jus- 
tice and humanity over that which rests on political expe- 
diency or cunning. Plato remarks that, till kings are philoso- 
phers, or philosophers are kings, no termination can be put to 
the miseries of states; Penn, therefore, endeavoured, like a 
true Christian philosopher, to establish the little state over 
which he presided in a sort of regal capacity, on the pure prin- 
ciples of morality and religion, that he might see. how far the 
usual vices and misery of civil communities could be obviated 
by such a process. His model of government, had it not been 
in some degree realized, would have been pronounced Uto- 
pian: but in many of its features it has been proved to be 
practicable ; and we. may confidently assert that, if more 
statesmen resembled Penn, more virtue and happiness would 
be found on earth. The biographer before us is entirely of 
this opinion. Speaking, ee aby in his short, preface, of that 
conduct, whether in private or public life, which is founded on 
the basis of religion, he observes, ‘ It has its origin in the mind 
of man; but only where ir has been first, illuminated from 
above. Its name.is Wisdom. No other species of action has a 
title to that sublime appellation. It is the only one whose effects 
are blessed. It removes all evils. It promotes all good. It is 
solid and permanent. It lasts for ever.’ | 
“We must now, however, descend from general remarks to the 
eontents of the work before us, which commences with a short 
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account of the remote ancestors of the subject of the memoirs ; 
who, four or five centuries ago, resided at a village which 
bears their name in Buckinghamshire. William Penn, the 
son of Admiral Sir William Penn, was born in London, in the 
paris of ‘St. Catherine, on Tower-hill, October 14th, 1644. 
biographer traces him from Chigwell-school, in Essex, the 
lace of his early education, to Oxford, where the preaching of 
mas Loe, a Quaker, so impressed his mind, that he made 
a public avowal of his principles; in consequence of which he 
was fined for non-conformity, and not merely expelled from 
college, but, on returning home, was turned out of doors by 
his father. “The Admira!, however, did not abandon him, but, 
organ # with a view of wearing off his son’s serious turn, sent 
im to France, in the years 1662, 3. Here,. studying at Sau- 
mur, under the learned Moses Amyrault, a Calvinist, and pro- 
fessor of divinity, William became versed in theology, espe- 
cially in the knowlege of the Fathers. When récalled in the 
following year, he appeared to have obtained some polish from 
foreign travel: but, being in 1666 sent to Ireland, and again meet- 
ing with Thomas Loe, his religious convictions displayed them- 
selves, he associated with the Quakers, was’ put into gaol for 
attending a Quaker’s meeting, and, on being liberated and 
ordered home, was again turned out of his parent’s house. 
Undaunted by the treatment to which his’ principles thus 
exposed him, he commenced, in 1668, a minister of the 
gospel, held conferences, and published several tracts. Among 
these was “* The sandy Foundation shaken ;” for the contents 
of which he was apprehended and sent to the Tower, where he 
was treated with great severity, and where he composed his 
most celebrated work.intitled ** No Cross no Crown,” which 
in his own life-time passed through several editions. Glorying 
in what he conceived to be the truth, he wrote also, during 
his imprisonment in the Tower, a letter to Lord Arlington, 
then principal secretary of state, which is replete with just 
and noble sentiments, on the absurdity of employing persecu- 
tion in the place of argument. ‘¢* Force,” says he, ** may make 
hypocrites, but can make no converts.” 

On the intercession of the Duke of York (afterward 
James II.) with the King, (Charles II.) William Penn was 
discharged from the Tower; after which he was again sent 
to Ireland, and on his return was reconciled to his father. In 
1670, the passing of the famous Conventicle Act, and the 
strange principle which was then maintained by a chaplain of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘ that it would be less injurious 
to government to dispense with profane and loose persons than to 
allow toleration'to religious Dissenters,” subjected Penn to a 
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severe persecution, merely for preaching to a quiet society of 
Quakers in Gracechurch-street. He was apprehended, lodged 
in Newgate, and brought to trial at the Old Bailey, as a cri- 
minal of the worst description; and such was the treatment 
of the prisoner on his trial, and of the honest jury who ac- 
quitted him, that every Englishman who peruses the detail 
here inserted will blush for his country, and thank God that 
we are delivered from the tyranny and lawless violence which 


then prevailed even in the courts of law. Mr. Clarkson very 


truly remarks that this trial is a most interesting event in our 
annals, no part of which ought to be lost to posterity. We 
wish to quote the account of it as here given : but, though in an 
abridged form, it is too long for insertion in our pages. Those 
who were on the bench of justice loaded the prisoner with 
the harshest epithets, abused the jury, locked them up for 
two days because they would not return a verdict of guilty, 
and at last, when they persevered, sent them and the prisoner 
to Newgate, fining them into the bargain: 


‘ The jury on the second day were again called in, but they return- 
ed the same verdict as before. The bench now became outrageous, 
and indulged in the most vulgar and brutal language, such indeed as 
would be almost incredible if it were not upon record. The jury were 
again charged, and again sent out of court: again they returned ; 
again they delivered the same verdict: again they were threatened. 
William Penn having spoken against the injustice of the court in 
having menaced the jury, who were his judges by the great charter 
of England, and in hising rejected their verdict, the ee Mayor 
exclaimed, “* Stop his mouth, jailor, bring fetters, and stake him to 
the ground.” William Penn replied,’ “« Do your pleasure, I matter 
not your fetters.”” The Recorder observed, * Till now I never 
understood the reason of the policy and prudence of the Spaniards 
in suffering the Inquisition among them ; and certainly it will never 
be well with us, till something ‘ike the Spanish Inquisition be in 
England.”” Upon this the jury were ordered to withdraw to find 
another verdict: but they selaeid, saying, they had already given it, 
and that they could find no other. The sheriff then forced them 
away. Several persons were immediately sworn ta keep them without 
any accommodation as before, and the court adjourned till seven the 
next morning. I5t 

‘On the sth of September the jury, who had received no 
refreshment for two days and two nights, were again called in, and 
the business resumed. The court demanded a positive answer to 
these words, “ Guilty or Not guilty??? The foreman of the jury 
replied “ Not guilty.”” Every juryman was then required. to 
repeat this answer separately. This he did to the satisfaction of 
almost all in court. The Ciowing address and conversation then 
passed. ~ 

‘ Recorder.—* Gentlemen of the jury, I am sorry you have 
followed your own judgments rather than the good advice which was 
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given you. God keep my life out of your hands! But for this the 
court fines you forty marks a man; and imprisonment till paid.” _ 

* W. Penn.—* I demand my liberty, being freed by the jury.” 

“1 Mayor.—+“ No. ' You are in for your fines.” 

* W. Penn.—“ Fines for what ?” 

»§ Mayjor.--“ For contempt of court.” 

‘ W. Penn.—*“ I ask if it be according to the fundamental laws 
of England, that any Englishman should be fined or amerced but by 
the judgment of his peers or jury, since it expressly contradicts the 
fourteenth and twenty-ninth chapters of the great charter of England, 
which says, “* No freeman shall be amerced but by the oath of good 
ind lawful men ‘of the vicinage.” 

© Recorder.—** Take him away.’ , 

§ W. Penn.—* I can never urge the fundamental laws of England 
but you cry, Take him away ; but it is no wonder, since the Spanish 
Inquisition has so great a place in the Recorder’s heart. God, who is 
just, will judge you for all these things.’’ 
 € ‘These words were no sooner uttered than William Penn and his 
friend, William Mead, were forced into the bale-dock, from whence 
they were sent to Newgate. Every one of the jury also were sent to 
the latter prison. ‘The plea for this barbarous usage was, that both 
the prisoners and the jury refused to pay the fine of forty marks 
which had been put upon each of them; upon the former, ‘because 
one of the mayor’s officers had put their hats upon their heads by his 
own command; and upon the latter, because they would not bring in 
a verdict, contrary to their own consciences, in compliance with the 
wishes of the bench. . 

..© Thus ended this famous trial; a trial, by which we see thé 
assertion proved, that the noble institution of juries is the grand 
palladium of our liberties ; a trial, which for the good it has done to 
posterity ought to be engraved on tablets of the most durable marble ; 
for it was one of those events, which in conjunction with others of a 
similar sort, by showing the inadequacy of punishment for religion to 
its en end, not only corrected and improved the notions of 
succeeding ages in this respect, but by so doing lessened the ravages 
of persecution, and the enmity between man and man. Nor ought 
posterity to be less grateful for it as a monument of the ferocity and 
corrupt usages of former times; for, contrasting these with the 
notions and customs of our own age, we behold that which we ought 
to contemplate, of all other things, with the greatest gratitude and 
delight, namely, the improvement of our social and moral bewg. In 
those times of bigotry the world seemed to be little better than a 
state of warfare :between man and man; a state of warfare bhetweer 
‘man and his government; and, this merely because the one differed 
from the other in those matters, of which God only was the proper 
and Jawful judge. But now happily the case is altered. We behold 
indeed the Fabric of the Tower yet remaining. We see Newgate with 
its renovated walls upon the same spot. But. we know these no 
longer as the receptacles of innocent individuals suffering for conscience 
sake. We have our courts of law remaining; but we see an order, 
a décorum,-and an improvement in the administration of justice 
‘whknown at the period of this memorable trial.’ ° 
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‘From this portion of these proceedings against Penn, and 
from the judicious reflections which Mr. Clarkson has sub- 
joined, ‘our readers will see reason to congratulate themselves 
that they are undet the tolerant reign of George III., and not 
under the despotism of the Stuarts. | 

The Admiral having privately paid the fines imposed on his 
sop and on his fellow-prisoner, William Penn was liberated : 
but the biographer can obtain no account of the fate of his 
virtuous jury. He was released, indeed, to attend the death- 
bed of his father: but soon afterward, for the crime of preach- 
ing, he was again committed to Newgate. Of the placid and 
composed state of mind of this Quaker, we cannot afford a 
better specimen than his reply to Sir John Robinson, who told 
him that he must commit him for six months to Newgate: 


¢«¢ And is this all? Thou well knowest a larger imprisonment 
has not daunted me. I accept it at the hand of the Lord, and am 
contented to suffer his will. Alas!. you mistake your interest ! 
This is not the-way to compass your ends. I would have thee and 
all men know, that I scorn that religion which is not worth suffering 
for and able to-sustain those that are afflicted for it. Thy religion 
persecutes and mine forgives. I desire God to forgive you all that 
are concerned in my commitment, and I leave you all in perfect 
charity, wishing your everlasting salvation.”’ ” 


It is impossible for us to supply even an abstract of the whole 
narrative here offered, or to specify the several publications 
which rapidly proceeded from William Penn, whether in con- 
finement or at large. We must refrain, also, from following 
him in his travels through Holland and Germany, and in his sub- 
sequent tours through England in the character of a preacher ; 
omitting also to mention all his places of residence, from the 
period of his first marriage to his death. ‘This would, indeed, 
be a long article, were we to exhibit William Penn even ac- 
cording to the outline which is sketched in the titles of the 
several chapters of these memoirs. 

By the little which has already been related, it will be evi- 


dent that persecution raged with violence against the harmless 


and unprotected Quakers. This spirit William Penn endea- 
voured to resist by several publications; and, in order to make 
the agents in such a business ashamed of their conduct, he spe- 
cified the injustice, hardships, and cruel losses which the Friends 
endured in various parts of the kingdom: 


‘ Persons were thrown into gaol, so that parents and their children 
were separated. Cattle were driven away. ‘The widow’s cow was 
not even spared. Barns full of corn were seized, which was thrashed 
out and sold... Household-goods were distrained, so that even a stool 
was not left in some cases to sit on, and the very milk boiling on the 
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fire for the family thrown to the dogs in order to obtain the skillet 
asaprize. ‘These enormities sometimes took place on suspicion onl 
that persons had preached to or attended a conventicle; and to ze | 
length were they carried, that even some of those who went only 
to visit and sit by their sick relations, were adjudged to be a com- 
pany met to pray in defiance of the law.’ wf 


Speaking of Penn’s work intitled ‘“* The continued Cry of 
the oppressed for Justice,” in which the ferocious proceedings 
against the Quakers are enumerated, the biographer observes, 
‘ that it shews us what a man is capable of ‘when under the 
dominion of bigotry. and superstition ; furnishing us with facts 
which, but for the known truth of them, we, who live in this 
improved age, should have thought incredible under a govern- 
ment calling itself Protestant, and crying out against the perse- 
cution of the Romish Church.’ 

In 1676, an event took place which led to the developement 
of Penn’s political character. He then became a manager'pf pro- 
prietary concerns in New Jersey, divided the province into East 
and West, drew up aconstitution for the latter, and invited set- 
tlers to it. ‘These concerns, however, did not divert him from 
attending to the interests of his brethren at home. He vindi- 
cated-their principles and conduct in a speech before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and _ by the sentiments 
which that speech contains, Mr. Clarkson is led into the fol- 
lowing train of reflections : 


¢ Here a wide field for observation would present itself, if I had 
room for stating those thoughts which occur on this subject, involvin 
no less than the question, how far mankind, when persecuted by their 
respective governments for matters relating to the conscience, have 
gained more advantages to themselves in this respect by open 
resistance, than by the Quaker-principle of a quict and peaceable 
submission to the penalties which the laws inflict? ‘To solve this we 
might look to the nature of the human mind, and then to examples 
from history. In taking a survey of the former, it would be obvious, 
that the oppressor for religion (and indeed every other oppressor) 
would become irritated, and rendered stil} more vindictive, by 
opposition ; while, on the other hand, his mind might be softened by 
the sight of heroic suffering. ‘To resistance he would attach nothing 
but a common, or perhaps an ignominious character, whereas he 
might give something more than a common reputation, nay, even 
nobility, to patience and resignation under supposed injury. In 
punishing the man who opposed him, he would lose all pity ; but his 
feelings might be called forth, where he saw all selfish notions done 
away, and the persecuted dying with satisfaction for a public good. 
Add to which, that he could not but think something of the cause 
for which men thus thought it worth their while to perish. In looking 
at historical example, that of the aposties would first strike us. Had 
they resisted the government, or stirred up the multitudes, which 
attended 
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attended them, to do it, they had lost their dignity and their usefuluess 


Their resistance had been a bar to the progress of their religion, 
whereas their suffering is universally confessed to have promoted it, 
The same may be said of those martyrs, after whom followed the 
established church; nay, of the very persons now in question; . for 
to the knowledge, which succeeding governments had, that it was 
the custom of the Quakers never to submit to the national authority 
in matters of conscience, and yet never to resist this authority by 
force, it is to be ascribed, that at this moment they enjoy so many 
privileges. ‘They are allowed to solemnize their own marriages, 
Their affirmation is received legally as their oath. Exceptions are 
always made in their favour in all acts of parliament which’ relate to 
military service. And this reminds me, that if this principle could 
be’ followed up, I mean generally and conscientiously, sources of 
great misery might be done away. For if the great bulk of mankind 
were so enlightened, either by scriptural instruction or divine agency, 
as to feel alike on the subject of any evil, and to feel conscientiously 
at the same time the absolute necessity of adhering to this principle 
as. its cure, no such evil could be perpetrated by any government. 
Thus, for example, if war were ever to be generally and conscienti- 
ously viewed in this light, how could it ever be carried on for ambitious 
or other wicked purposes, if men could be forced neither by threats, 
imprisonment, corporal suffering, nor the example of capital punish- 
ments, to fight? I do not mean here, if a common combination 
were to take place for such a purpose, that such an effect would be 
produced. A combination, the result of mere policy, could never 
have in it sufficient virtue to stand the ordeal to which it might be 
exposed on such an occasion. It must be a general harmony of 
action, arising out of a vivid sense of the evil in question, and out of 
a firm conviction at the same time, that this was the remedy actually 
required as a Christian duty, and that. no other was allowed. In this 
point of view Christianity contains within itself the power of removing 
the great evils of wicked governments, without interrupting those other 
paris of their system which are of essential use to the good order, 


peace, and happiness of mankind.’ 


The management of the colony of West New Jersey having 
turned Penn’s thoughts to this new world, he naturally specu- 
lated on the advantages which persecuted Frienas might enjoy, 
under a constitution of perfect religious as well as civil liberty, 
when formed into a community on the shores of North Ame- 
rica. He therefore petitioned and obtained from Charles IT. 
a grant of land in America, in lieu of a debt due by the go- 
vernment to his father the Admiral. ‘This charter is dated 
March 4th, 1681. 

After this period, Penn is presented to us more in the cha- 
racter of a statesman than that of a’Christian individual: but it 
will be seen by his memoirs that he ‘carried the principles of 
the Christian into his new occupation, and, disregarding the 
examples of all other civil rulers, endeavoured to frame a poli- 
tical 
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tical system in harmony with justice, humanity, and the 
gospel of Christ. He did not obtain a little emp to 
play the tyrant, but to shew how far man could be made a 
blessing to man; and his biographer takes some pains to evince 
that he did not enter with pride on his new career : 


« It may be proper to give here an anecdote of the modesty of 
William Penn, as it relates to the above charter. On the day when 
it was signed he wrote to several of his friends to inform them of it, 
and among others to R. Turner, one of the persons mentioned to 
have been admitted as a partner in the purchase of East New Jersey. 
He says in this letter, that after many waitings, watchings, solicitings, 
and disputes in council, his country was on that day confirmed to him 
under the great seal of England, with large powers and privileges, by 
the name of Pennsylvania, a name which the king gaveit in honour of his 
father. It was his own intention to have had it called New Wales; 
but the under secretary, who was a Welshman, opposed it. He 
then suggested Sylvania on account of its woods, but they would 
still add Penn to it. He offered the under secretary twenty guineas 
to give up his prejudices, and to consent to change the name ; for he 
feared lest it should be looked upon as vanity in him, and not as a 
respect in the king, as it truly was, to his father, whom he often 
mentioned with great praise. Finding that all would not do, he 
went to the king himself to get the name of Penn struck out, or 
another substituted ; but the king said it was passed, and that he 
would take the naming of it upon himself.’ 


In direct opposition to the maxims of politicians of the old 
_ school, this Quaker-statesman commenced his government by 
establishing the most perfect liberty of conscience. ‘The poli- 
- tical constitution which he proposed for the acceptance of the 
Pennsylvania settlers was erected on this ¢ great fundamental ?’ 


¢ By which he gave them that liberty of conscience which the laws 
of their own country denied them, and in behalf of which he had 
both written and suffered so frequently himself. In reverence,” 
says he, “* to God, the father of light and spirits, the author as well 
as object of all divine knowledge, Sith, and worship, I do, for me and 
mine, declare and establish for the first fundamental of the government 
of my province, that every person that doth and shall reside therein shall. 
have and enjoy the free profession of his or her faith and exercise of 
worship toward God, in such way and manner as every such person 
shall in conscience believe is most acceptable to God.” ’ : 


_ Mr. C. makes some extracts from Penn’s preface to.his New 
Frame of Government, in which he discovered a thorough 
knowlege of the true art of governing; as in his letter tochis 
wife and children, which he left with them on his embarking 
for America, in 1682, he displayed his acquaintance with the 
human heart, and his sense of the necessity of a religious: and 
virtuous education towards the formation of such characters ‘ag 
will 
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will be happy in themselves and useful to society,* Though 
he went to Peiasyivanis with a royal charter in his pocket, 
he did not regard himself as fully intitled to the land which 
this charter specified, without the concurrence of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. He therefore invited the Indians to a conference, 
which he and his followers attended unarmed, and made his 
celebrated treaty with them;—a treaty ¢ which all concur in 
considering as the most glorious of any in the annals of the 
world ;’ — the ‘ only treaty,” as Voltaire says, * which was 
not ratified by an oath, and which was not violated.” Indeed, 
a more complete effect was produced on these Indian tribes b 
the kind and beneficent treatment of Penn than, either before 
or since, was ever obtained by force. 

Having settled his bargain and treaty of eternal friendship 
with the Indians, Penn fixed on the scite and gave the plan of 
his new city, which was to be called Philadelphia, (the city of 
brothers,) divided the province into counties and townships, ap- 
pointed sheriffs, issued writs for calling an assembly, met his 
council, and performed various other sovereign acts, in conse- 
quence of the power with which he was invested by his charter; 
proving * how capable his mind was of directing’ its energies 
usefully to every department of a new colony, whether in that 
of agriculture, building, government, or religion.’ To obtain 
some knowlege of the country which was granted to him, 
he undertook'a journey of discovery into the interior of Penn- 
sylvania ; and his letter, containing the substance of the inform- 





* His instructions to his posterity respecting their political con- 
duct, as heads of the New State, are those of a truly conscientious 
man. 

*«¢ And as for you, who are likely to be concerned in the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania and my parts of East Jersey, especially the 
first, | do charge you before the Lord God and his holy angels, that 
you be lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing God, loving the peuple, 
and hating covetousness. Let justice have its impartial course, and 
the law free passage. Though to your loss, protect no man against 
it; for you are not above the law, but the law above you. Live 
therefore the lives yourselves you would have the people live, and then 
you have right aud boldness to punish the transgressor. Keep upon 
the square, for God sees you: therefore do your duty, and be sure 
you see with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears. En- 
tertain no barchiors j ehetich no informers for gain or revenge ;° use’ 
ho tricks; fly to no devices to support or cover injustice ; but let, 
your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in him above the 
e@ontrivances of men, and none shall be able to hurt or supplant.’ 

How ragely are the children of rulers assailed with such advice! 
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‘ation which he acquired in this tour, shews how well he was 
acquainted with its natural history, and with the condition of 
those Indian tribes which inhabited the interior: though he is 
perhaps unfounded in his conjecture, (Vol. i. p. 397.) that 
these North American Indians are descended from the Jewish 
race, or from the stock of the ten tribes. | 

The exertions of Penn in his provincial kingship place his 
character in the first class of statesmen; and we lament, as 
we proceed in his history, the numerous obstructions by which 
his wise and benevolent projects were counteracted. Good as 
he was at heart, he was destined to have his virtue and piety. 
subjected to the proof by continual trials; and, as he once plea» 
santly remarked, “ he had gone against wind and tide through 
the whole of his life.” | 

In the midst of his labours for the settlement of his new 
colony, he was called to his native country, to resist, by using 
his influence at court, the persecutions which were revived 
against his brethren. On his arrival in England, he had an in- 
terview with James II., with whom he was in favour: but his 
estimation at court made him unpopular throughout the coun- 
try; and this staunch Quaker was suspected of being a-Papist 
and a Jesuit. Ridiculous as this suspicion was, credit was 
given to it, even by some respectable characters ; and it occa- 

-sioned a ¢urious correspondence between Penn and Dr. Tillot- 
son, afterward Archbishop of Canterbury. His intimacy with 
the King, and his mission. to Holland, rendered him also an 
object of mistrust to the popular party. It is evident that he 
thought. more favourably of the views of James in extending 
religious aed than the majority of his countrymen; and it 
is clear, also, that he wished this liberty to be carried to thé ex- 
tinction of .all tests; a proposition which was not. relished by 
Bishop Burnett, and which accounts, as his biographer inti- — 
mates, for the prejudiced manner in which that prelate speaks 
of Penn. Agitated by party as the nation was at this period 
it was difficult for a man who was known to be the friendof 
a declining and afterward of an exiled monarch, to avoid the 
most.crucl aspersions; and though Penn was able, by the inno- 
cence of his conduct, to foil his accusérs, (who several times 
caused, him to be apprehended on the most serious charges, ) he. 
could not help feeling the effects of this reiterated persecution, 

To the troubles which he encountered at home, are to be added 
the affliction of hearing that his trans-atlantic.government did 
hot proceed to his satisfaction; and, farther to augment his 
sufferings, he fell under the censure of his own society, was 
deprived of his government’ by King William, became — 
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rassed in his circumstances, and lost a wife to whom he was 
most tenderly attached. * 

King William, however, finding that all the charges and 
allegations produced. against Penn were unfounded, and that 
«* Innocency with her open face” belonged to the accused, re- 
stored him in the handsomest manner (1694); to his govern- 
ment. Having married again in 1696, and travelled as a 
preacher in Ireland in 1698, he embarked with his family for 
America in 1699, intending to pass the remainder of his life 
on that side of the Atlantic: but he had not resided there two 
years, when, in the midst of his various occupations and pro- 
jected improvements, he was once more called back to England, 
to the regret of many, but especially of the Indian tribes: who, 
on hearing that he was about to depart, came down to Phil- 
adelphia to take leave of him ¢ as of their great benefactor.’ 


‘ The proprietary governors in North America had begun to be 
unpopular with the governors at home. The truth was, that the 
governors at home were jealous of their increasing power, and there- 
fore soon after the Revolution in 1688 they had formed a notion of 
buying them off, and of changing their governments into regal under 
their own immediate control. Conformably therefore with this idea, 
but under the pretence of great abuse on the one side and of national 
advantage on the other, a bill for this purpose was brought into the 
House of Lords. Such of the owners of land in Pennsylvania as were 
then ia England represented the hardship of their case to parliament 
in the event of such a change, and solicited a respite of their proceed- 
ings till] William Penn could arrive in England to ap before 
them, and to answer for himself as one of those whose c ter the 
bill in question affected. Accordingly, they dispatched to him an 
account of tlie whole affair, and soltcrted his immediate returm to 
England.’ 


It is lamentable to think that, as we come to the conclusion 
of the life of this great and good man, the clouds of difficulty 
and misfortune continue to surround him; and that his liber- 
ality and disinterestedness in the government of Pennsylvania 
subjected him ‘to ‘pecuniary difficulties. Receiving no te 
mittances from America, and being defrauded by the steward 





* Her character is thus drawn by her husband: “ I hope I may 
say she was a public as well as private loss; for she was not only an 
excellent wife and mother, but an entire and constant friend, of a more 
than common‘cdpacity, and greater modesty and humility ; yet most 
equal, and undaunted in danger; religious, as well as ingenuous, 
without affectation ; an easy mistress, and good neighbour, especially 
to the poor; neither lavish nor penurious ; but an example of industry, 
as well as-of other virtues: therefore our great loss, though her own 
eternal gain.”? 7 
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of his Irish estates, he was obliged in 1709 to mortgage his 
province, and to live for a time within the rules of the Fleet. 
He determined, indeed, to part with his province to govern- 
ment for a certain sum: but an apoplectic fit, which impaired 
his faculties, prevented the fulfilment of the contract. After a 
gradual decay, both of body and mind, he expired at Rushcomb, 
in Berkshire, July 13. 1718, in the 74th year of his age. 

From our short abstract of the Memoirs of this eminent man, 
we have been forced to exclude a number of very interestin 
particulars. His biographer, after having minutely followed 
him: from his cradle to his grave, gives some account of his 
person and character; confutes the various charges which have 
been urged against him; takes a view of him as a legislator and 
statesman on Christian principles; recommends the maxims 
and the mechanism of his government ; and draws a compa- 
rison. between his system and that of the sanguinary legislators 
of the world. Mr. Clarkson attributes the rapid population of 
Philadelphia * to the wisdom and beneficence of the adminis- 
tration which Penn had established. The law which ordains 
that all prisons shall pe placed on the footing of work-shops, (a law 
which ought to prevail in every country,) with the good sense 
which abounds in every part. of the penal system, had been 
found to operate in the most satisfactory manner. 


-© ‘The state, it is said, has experienced a diminution of crimes to: 
the amount of one half since this change in the penal system, and the 
¢riminals have;been restored in a- great proportion from the gaol to. 
the community as reformed persons. Hence, little or no stigma has 
been attached to them after their discharge for having been confined 
there. They, indeed, who have had permission to leavé it before. the 
time expressed in the sentence, have been considered as pérsons not 
unfit to be taken into families, or confidentially employed. _ It may 
be observed also, that some of the most orderly and industrious, and 
such as have worked at the most profitable trades, have had sums of 
money to take on leaving the prison, by which they have been enabled 
to maintain themselves till they have got into desirable and. permanent 
employ. -Here then is a code of penal law built upen the Christian 
principle of the reformation of the offender.’ 


Long as we have been detained on these volumes, we lay 
them ‘aside with reluctance; we have participated in the en- 
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* « William Penn laid out the plan for Philadelphia in 1682. He 
died in 1718. In this latter year, Philadelphia contained, about 1400, 
houses, and 10,060 inhabitants, and his dominions, altogether, about, 
60,000 people. In 1760, when Anderson’s book came out, there. 
were about 3000 houses in Philadelphia, 20,000 mhabitants, and 
altogether in towns, cities, and eouriry, 200s000 people.’ 
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*thusiasmi of the biographer, and we concur with him in the 

noble sentiments which on every occasion flow from his 

pen. The portrait which he has given of his hero is a moral 
painting of great merit : it is a study for private Christians and 

public characters ; and we should be happy to find that it ob- 
tained general admiration, because such an admiration must be 

hailed as the prelude to imitation. Mo.v: 
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Art. 12. Remarks on Mangel-Wurzel, or Root of Scarcity; with 
an Exposition on its Utility, and Directions for its Culture. By 
Thomas Newby. 8vo. 18, 6d. Sherwood and Co. 1813. 
The plant which has obtained the name of Mangel-Wurzel is a 

species of beet, frequently called, from the colour of its root, the 

white beet ; and it has lately become very well known on the Con- 
tinent, in consequence of the attempts that have been made to procure 
sugar from it, as a substitute for the sugar of the West Indian cane. 

It appears, indeed, from the quantity of saccharine matter which it 

contains, and from its genetal composition, to be of a highly nutritive tT 

nature, and to possess many qualities that intitle it to the notice of 
the agriculturist. It was accordingly very strongly recommended 
about 20 or 30 years ago, particularly by Dr. Lettsom, as valuable 
food for cattle ; and much pains were taken by individuals to promote 
its cultivation. It has, however, failed to get into general use; 
while, during the same period, other plants, and more especially the 

Swedish turnip, have become articles of prime importance to the 

farmer, in almost every part of the island. 

In the pamphlet before us, a few examples are given of the extra- 
ordinary produce of the white beet, and we have occasionally heard 
of others of a-similar kind: but we suspect that there is something 
peculiar in the habit or economy of the plant, which renders it not 
applicable to .general use, possibly re sno | on soil or climate. 
One of the author’s friends gives an account of his having had a-pro- 
duce of above 47 tons per acre, and says that he could never obtain 
more than two thirds of this weight of Swedish turnips. Another cor- 
respondent speaks of it as equal to oil-cake for fattening cattle; and 
another is particularly partial to it as the best substance for feeding 
hogs. Mr. Newby thus sums up its virtues : 

‘ The extraordinary produce on several farms in this (Cambridge- 
shire) and adjoining counties will appear wonderful to those who 
have never seen it cultivated. The average quantify of food pro- 
duced on several farms is fifty-four tons, or 2650 bushels per acre. 
Suppose an acre of land divided into rows 18 inches asunder, and 
the plants of Mangel-Wurzel to be 12 inches apart, it. will on com- 
putation contain A a 30,000 roots, and suppose each root to weigh 
Rev. Nov. 1814. Y on 
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on an average about 5 Ibs. it will produce near seventy tons; by this 
it will be proved that an acre of Mangel-Wurzel will more than 
double the weight of that of turnips, and by distillation will produce 
nearly half a ton of good grained sugar, and 150 gallons of rectified 
spirits, exclusive of the herbage it affords for cattle and the refuse 
for pigs after distillation. i have been favoured with many evi- 
dences of the nutritive qualities the Mangel-Wurzel possesses in the 
_ feeding and fatting of bullocks, sheep, deer, horses, and swine, as 
well as the great weight produced on an acre, which leaves no doubt 
of its superior excellence to any other vegetable ever offered. Cows 
will fatten at the time they are giving milk, and produce butter of 
superior flavour and in greater quantity ; all kinds of stock will be 
found to give the Mangel-Wurzel a decided preference to either 
turnips, p 


Art.13. An Account of a successful Method of treating Diseases of 
the Spine; with Observations, and Cases in Illustration. By 
Thomas Baynton, of Bristol, Author of a Treatise on Ulcers. 
Svo. 58. 6d. sewed. Longman and Co. 1813. 

Every body will agree with this author in the remark with which 
he commences his treatise; ¢ There are very few diseases that occasion 
greater individual distress than the one which is about to be consi- 
dered ; it deprives the afflicted of the advantages of exercise, and the 
enjoyment of the locomotive faculty, it is painful in its progress, 
and fatal in its results.’ Its importance has accordingly attracted 
the notice of many eminent practitioners : and, no doubt, considerable 
advantage has often been obtained from the curative means that have 
been adopted: but, at the same time, it must be admitted that the 
treatment. consists in a severe and painful process, and that it too 
often entirely fails of success. An effectual method of removing this 
complaint, and one which should also prove of easy application, 
would afford a most valuable addition to the art of surgery. 

Mr. Baynton first gives an account of the principles and practice 
of the celebrated Pott ; who is generally regarded as the first. that 
entertained any just opinions respecting the nature of the disease, and 
whose method of treatment, with some modifications, is still adopted. 
It is well known to depend on the continued application of caustic 
issues to the neighbourhood of the spine, and in opposing the employ- 
ment of any species of machinery. Sir James Earle, however, is as 
confident in the recommendation of machinery as Mr. Pott in its con- 
demnation ; and he, as well as Mr. Pott, appeals for the ultimate 
decision of this question to a very extensive range of practice, and 
to considerations drawn from a supposed knowlege of the nature of 
the complaint. In this remarkable discordance of opinion, between 
two persons so well qualified to judge on the subject, the general 
sentiment of the public seems to have taken a kind of middle course ; 
or, rather, to have endeavoured to unite the supposed advantages 
resulting from-both plans, by combining the issues of Mr. Pott with 
the mechanical contrivances recommended by Sir James Earle. 

_. Diseases of the spine are observed to occur, in young persons, and 
éspecially in such as exhibit symptoms of a dclicate habit of boys 
a fs : ‘aceon 
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when either a deficient deposition of osseous matter exists, or pérhaps 
some excess of soft parts;:.so that the whole bony fabric is unable to 
support the weight of the body, becomes deformed, and in conse- 
quence produces a variety of morbid effects on the different functions, 
Mr. Pott was farther of opinion that maladies of the spine are gene- 


‘rally occasioned by a scrophulous habit; and many of the phenomena 


seem to justify this conclusion. | 

By proceeding on the principle that the circulating and absorbing 
systems are in a weakened state, in those persons who are subject to 
diseases of the spine, Mr. Baynton is led to form a new idea respect- 
ing the method which should be adopted for their relief; and to 
consider that the advantage, which has hitherto been obtained, has 
depended on very different causes from those to which it has been 
ascribed. . He observes that 

‘Though many cures have been ascribed by Mr. Pott to the 
effects of drains alone, which were certainly accomplished while 
drains were in use, there are forcible reasons for believing that man 
of those cures are ascribable to causes that wer*¢more efficient, though 
they were deemed at the time so unimportant, as to have been passed 
over without even the slightest recommendation. | 

‘ Could it have been expected that any persons, whose circulating 
and absorbent systems were not sufficiently healthy to preserve a 
proper consistency in the ‘bony parts of the system, when general 
circumstances were favourable, would recover by the mere assistance 
of caustic issues, or by the mere removal of pressure, or even by the 
combined effects of each of those means, when the bones were in a 
state of ulceration, and the general health destroyed? surely it could 
not ; as the effects of drains have no known tendency to improve the 
health of the vascular systems; or the removal of pressure, to obviate 
any of the causes of this disease.’ 

While, however, the author deprives us of the hope of obtaining 
relief from the use of issues or machinery, he gives us the most 
flattering expectations of curing the disease by a more simple and 
efficacious treatment ; merely, by resting the body in the horizontal 
posture. 

‘ That a system of resting in the horizontal position, regulated by 
scientific principles, will accomplish the cures of diseases of the spine 
after the boituive of drains, and machinery, steadily continued a con- 
siderable number of years under the direction of skilful surgeons, 
will be hereafter proved. 

‘ Fortunately i. this class of the afflicted, it will appear that, the 
means which are best calculated to prevent, or remove the causes of 
their diseases, are also the best calculated, and the most effectual, 
for the alleviation of their symptoms. 

‘ Resting, in the horizontal position, is as effectual in improving 
circulation, favouring the deposition of bone, and promoting absorption, 
as it is in preventing pressure, and allaying pain.’ 

To recommend this plan of persevering in continual rest, and to 
give the necessary ditections for the management of the patient and 
the construction of the most convenient apparatus, constitute the 
essential part of this treatise. The objections that have been urged 
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‘against the practice, more indeed from theory than experience, are 
answered ; and a number of well related cases are detailed ‘in its 
support. —- We have derived great pleasure and satisfaction from the 
perusal of Mr. Baynton’s essay, and are disposed to bestow very 
decided approbation on the plan of treatment recommended by him. 


Art. 14. The Art of preserving the Sight unimpaired to an extreme 
old Age; and of re-establishing and strengthening it when it be- 
comes weak; with Instructions how to proceed in accidental Cases 
which do not require the Assistance of professional Men, and the 
Mode of Treatment proper for the Eyes during and immediately 
after the Small-pox. T'o which are added, Observations on the In- 
conveniences and Dangers arising from the Use of common Spec- 
tacles, &c. &c. By an experienced Oculist. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Boards. Colburn. 1813. 

Although this treatise is professedly popular, it seems to be 
composed by a person who has a knowlege of the subject on which he 
writes, and it accordin'ly contains some useful information and many 
salutary admonitions. It has, however, a fault which is too common 
in books of popular medicine ; that of being in many parts desultory 
and trifling : so that we cannot recommend it to the perusal of our 
readers without warning them of this circumstance. — It is divided 
into three sections ; the first consists of *‘ General Observations on 
the Mode of preserving the Eyes in a healthy State ;? the second, 
¢ Of the best Mode of Treatment for weak Eyes;’ and the third 
informs us ‘ how the eyes ought to be treated in cases of unforeseen 
accidents, but which are hot of such immediate import as to re- 
quire any professional operation.? Each of the sections is subdi- 
vided into a number of chapters ; and, in order to give our readers 
an idea of the manner in which the subject is treated, we shall 
enumerate the titles of the chapters which compose the second 
section. 

¢ Chap. 1. Of the Care continually necessary for the Preservation 
of weak Eyes. Chap. 2. On the Regulation of Exercise for weak 
Eyes, both in general and in particular Cases. Chap. 3. On the 
Choice of Labour or Employment most judicious for weak Eyes. 
Chap. 4. On the Species of Relaxation most proper for weak Eyes. 
Chap. 5. On the Conduct which ought to be observed both by the 
long and near-sighted. Chap. 6. On the Treatment proper for the 
Eyes after severe Illness.’ : 

The author’s plan is to lay down certain specific rules foreach 
head, and these are to be considered as a species of aphorisms, on which 
the remaining part of the ro ong may be termed a commentary. 
The following are the rules for enabling the near-sighted to deter- 
mine when it is absolutely necessary for them to use i 

‘ First, when the sil of the pupil of the eye, wh. above all, the 
transparent tunic, is so much elevated, that it can easily be perceived 
when the eye is looked at horizontally. 

¢ Second, when the patient writes very small and very close, and, 
particularly, when wishing to write a larger hard, his letters are ill 
formed, unequal, and his liges uneven. 7 

| , ¢ Third, 
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‘ Third, when in the evening, at the close of day, he can dis- 
tinctly read the smallest print, whilst those of a sound eye-sight can 
scarcely distinguish capitals. 

‘ Fourth, when he can scarcely recognize any person, though 
only ten paces distant. 

‘ And, fifth, when, to fix his view on any distant object, he is 
bos. obliged to half close his eye-lids.’ 

We shall farther observe that, if this work cannot rank high as a 
literary performance, it will be found not unworthy of a perusal. “Bog. 


Art. 15. An Essay on Medisal Economy, comprizing a Sketch of 
the State of the Fcoheuiba in England, and the Outlines of a Plan 
calculated to give to the Medical Body in general an Increase of 
Usefulness and Respectability. 8vo. 6s. Soands, Underwood. 
1814. 

Most persons agree that the present state of the medical profession 
requires some reform, or alteration, in its economy and arrangement: 
but the greatest differences of opinion prevail respecting the nature 
of the change which is to be attempted. In the treatise before us, 
the subject is discussed with candour, and not without ability ;- many 
of the remarks deserving the serious attention of those who are 
interested in the welfare of the important class of society which 
constitutes the body of medical practitioners. 

In the first chapter, the author describes ‘ the medical establish- 
ment as regulated by law, and its defects ;’ in the second, ‘ the exist- 
ing establishment, or that which has arisen gradually out of the 
former, and which may now be considered as authorized by custom, 
and its imperfections ;” in the third, he gives ‘a sketch of that esta- 
blishment, which, from the foregoing review, seems to be the desirable, 
one, comprehending a statement of its comparative advantages ;’ and 
in the fourth he institutes ‘ an inquiry into the practicability of the " 
desirable establishment, or into the extent to which its principles ad- 
mit of application, under existing circumstances.’ 

The existing legal establishment is described as consisting of phy- 

: , siclans, to whom alone belongs the duty of prescribing for diseases ; 
3 of surgeons, who are to act under the physicians, whenever manual 
| assistance is required ; and of apothecaries, whose office is to prepare 

the prescriptions of the physician. This system, which we agree 


: : with the author is the one contemplated by the laws, 1s however 
> found to be impracticable ; and a different order is now established 
: by general consent, and is every where brought into practice. In 

this the actual state of things, the physician is commonly considered 
1 as merely a counsellor, called in when the urgency of the case re- 


quires unusual skill ; while the ordinary care of the sick is penne 
by the apothecary, or rather by a new description of men, styled ge-' 
neral practitioners, who profess equally all departments. The branch 
of surgery is nearly in the same state with that of medicine ; the pure 
surgeon being in like manner almost superseded by the same class of 
general practitioners. This order of things the author conceives to 
be in many respects objectionable, as probably every man will do who 
seriously reflects on the subject: but he thinks that it has almost 
necessarily grown out of the former; in consequence chiefly of the 
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-high price which the regular practitioners have fixed for their labour, 
and the rule which is laid down for an equality of rank among them, 
so that it should not be deemed. proper-for any individuals to receive 
smaller fees than their fellow practitioners: the consequence of which 
is that the great mass of society, not being able to afford the sum de- 
manded by the physician, is obliged to have recourse to cheaper ad- 
vice. Although other causes are assigned for the present state of the 
profession, yet this seems to be regarded by the author as the prin- 
cipal ; and the remedy which he proposes to obviate it is to divide 
physicians into three classes, depending on the length of time in which 
they have been engaged in practice, under the titles of juniors, me- 
dians, and seniors: their fees being fixed in a corresponding ratio. 
For the minute arrangement of the plan, and for the arguments 
by which the proposer attempts to enforce it, we must refer to the 


work. Probably most of our readers, though they should approve 


of the idea, will consider the execution of it as altogether impos- 
sible, and regard it more as an Utopian speculation than as a scheme 
proposed for actual practice. Yet advantage may arise from consi- 
dering even improbable improvements ; since, without adopting the 
whole system, we might have it in our power to make some approach 
to it. 


Bos. 
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Art.16. Zlegiac Stanzas on the late melancholy and tragical Catas- 
trophe at Chislehurst. Respectfully inscribed to Thomson Bonar, 
Esq. Bya Country Clergyman. 4to. 1s. Wilson. 

The horrid murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bonar was a tragedy almost 
too deep even for the elegiac muse; since the gravest verse seems 
too liglft for the occasion. This country-clergyman, however, means 
well; and, as he has published this trifle for the benefit of a distressed 
family, we shall copy two stanzas, and wish him success. 


« « The deed of blood is done !”? — The moonless night 
Grew darker, as the ruthless murderer fled ! 
The sickening stars withdrew their waning light, 
And Nature shrunk from his polluted tread! — 
¢ Why slept, alas! in that disastrous hour, 
The guardian angels, who the good defend ? 


Ah! where was Providence’ protecting power, 


When Virtue’s self was stabb’d, in Virtue’s friend !’ M 


Art.17. The Olive Branch, a Poem. By M. Crawford. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1814. 

When an author, in presenting us with a poem, declares it to be 
‘the first, the /ast, and the only production of his inexperienced 
Muse,’ it seems to be useless, as far as he is concerned, to bestow on 
it any remarks: but a litcle praise may alter his resolution ; and then 
the word /ast will only stand as a proof of his modesty. Cheer up 
then, Mr.Crawford; for your verses are superior to many which we 
are fated to read ; — superior to many which the hour of triumph has 
produced. Three or four stanzas, and those not the best, will shew 
that the encouragement which we here give is not unmerited : 


¢ Proud 
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‘ Proud Corsican! that once proud day is past, 


sol When, at each movement of thy wild’ring maze, 
ms Thrones trembled, and the nations stood aghast : — 
1-8 That day is past, and thy expiring Base 
ch ' Unheeded bursts, and round thee harmless plays. ; 
le- Vict’ry no longer on thy banner waits ; 
d- Thy sword is blunted, dimm’d thy warriorepraise ; 
he And while thy feeble bands threat other states, 
a. Thy conqu’ring foes press on, and reach famed Paris’ gates. 
ch ‘ Like eagle’s pinions to th’? advancing sun, Py 
a Wide spread the portals to the victor-train. 
0. Behold the mighty toil of heroes done ; 
inn And see them laurel-crown’d turn home again ; 
he See exiled kings resume their native reign ! 
ar In one short hour long years of mis’ry paid ! 
an While spreads the branching Olive o’er the plain ; 
we And kindred nations ’neath the grateful shade 
-. The solemn compact swear, and sheathe the battle blade : — 
he ‘ The world now rests. — But ruin’d Leipzig mourns ; 
ch And wide Germania weeps the heavy blow: | 
> Bedews her slaughter’d children’s gory urns } 
0s. And ceaseless bids the streaming sorrows flow, 

For smoking towns, and peasant-cots laid low. 
Se The orphan’s anguish and the widow’s sigh, 
ar, In all the silent eloquence of woe, 

Plead to the feeling heart and melting eye, ; 

st | And ask that sacred boon that gen’rous breasts supply. 
nds ‘ Albion! to thee they plead ; to whom belong 
md More dazzling honours than my Muse can pay ! 
P Thou swift avenger still of fraud and wrong ! 

To storm-tost wanderer the stormless bay, — 

The beacon-fire that lights him on his way! 


Home of the exile and unshelter’d head ! 
‘ On dark horizon still thy beaming ray, 
. Though far and faint, a saving light has shed, 
And o’er a ’nighted world new-dawning hope has spread !’ 


We do not approve the contraction ‘ ’nighted ;’ nor the excla- 
mation * Gods!’ and the old word ¢ stithy’ in stanza 38. Stanza 23,, | 
Moy, )' descriptive of the effect of the Russian winter on the French army, is 
beautiful, and we think new: 


‘ Th’ invaders, as their homeward way they wound, 


be In act to speak, or breathe the plaintive moan, : 
ed Were glued, as marble statues, to the ground. 4 
on So, in the gelid cavern, deep od Tin: 
en With tangling briars and pendent shrubs o’ergrown, 

up Where living crystals gem the yawning pass ; — 

we So have I seen conerete to solid stone 

a6 The pure descending streams of liquid glass, | 
ew ~ And forms once animate transmute to rocky mass.’ \ 
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As the entire proceeds of the sale of this poem, free from expences, 
are to be given by the author to the Fund for the Relief of the Suf- 
ferers by the War in Germany, our commendation of his generosity 
ought to be coupled with our praise of his verse. The influence of 


both must operate on the sale. Moy 


Art. 18. Moonshine. 8vo. 2 Vols. 1]. 1s. Boards. Longman 
| and Co. 1814. 

This appears to be the produce of a female hand; and, however little 
we may be suspected of the grace of politeness, we are always dis- 
posed to shew all possible courtesy and forbearance on such occasions, 
In the present instance, as in many others, the two expressions which 
we have used have the same meaning: in truth, the less we say the 
better. Yet our duty to our readers will not admit of our being en- 
tirely silent. The work seems to be the emptying of a Common. 
place-Book, and we collect from the preface that its contents have 
principally been the result of hours of sickness: but that circum. 
stance can form no just excuse for a publication, if bad. Parents are 
frequently observed to have avpeculiar attachment to such of their 
children as are weakly, or imperfectly formed ; and, perhaps, it is to 
the same inclination of the mind that we must attribute the fondness 
which authors commonly feel towards those productions, which have 
proceeded from their brain in the hours of its sickness or debility. 
Certain it is that the excuse, or the reason, to which we are alluding, 
is much too frequently employed; and it is highly fit that critics 
should let it be known at once for the benefit of those ladies and 
gentlemen, in or out of Grub-Street, whose bodily health may 
happen to be impaired, that water-gruel will not be admitted as a 
substitute for the waters of the Castalian spring. Its powers of 
inspiration are of a very different nature. — We do not pretend to 
have perused the whole of these volumes ; and if any man ever does, 
we shall ascribe to him the greatest degree of human patience and 
perseverance. Much, however, we have read, and we selected from 
various parts, in hopes that we might have found some straggling 
piece which we could have presented to our readers: but, alas! in 
vain. It is indeed al] Moonshine; differing, however, from its proto- 
type in the natural world, in one particular, — it is all original; not a 
tittle of its radiance is (we are willing to believe) borrowed: at 
least we have never seen any thing resembling it, and do not ver 
much care how long a time may elapse before ‘* we look upon its like 


again.” THodl 


POLITICS. 


Art.19. 4 compressed View of the Points to be discussed in treating 
with the United States of America, A.D. 1814, with an Apendix 
and two Maps. 8vo. pp.39- Richardson. 

Circumstances of mutual irritation led to the present war with the 

United States ; and it is no doubt the prayer of the majority of the 


people in both countries, that this unhappy contest may be brought 
to a speedy termination. The sword, however, being now un- 
sheathed, some time may intervene before it can be returned to its 
scabbard; and, #f the hints which are thrown out in this pamphlet 

are 
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are to govern.our negociators, we should conjecture that this event is 
at a remote distance. The author, in taking the part of Great 
Britain, assumes the loftiest attitude, and demands such concessions 
from America as we should suppose she would not, except in the last 
extremity, allow. Commencing with the mention of our maritime 
rights, he prohibits the smallest discussion of them; and, since the 
Americans have dared to declare war against us, he regards all former 
treaties with the United States, and all impolitic concessions made by 
us in those treaties, as completely abrogated. On this ground, there- 
fore, he urges our government to demand, in the first place, a mew line 
of boundary for the enlargement and better security of the Canadas, 
and for the benefit of our faithful Indian allies. The exclusion of the 
Americans from the navigation of the St. Lawrence, and all the lakes 
which ultimately discharge themselves into it, is the object of this 
new demarcation; which is not to follow the course of rivers, but to 
be formed by high ground: for the author remarks that ¢ mountains 
separate, but rivers approximate mankind.’ Should we, however, not 
be able to exclude the Americans altogether from the navigation of 
the lakes, it is recommended to our negociators (among other points 
to insist on restricting the Americans to the use of ships of sm 
tonnage. 

‘ It should be stipulated, that no vessel belonging to the Ame- 
ricans, exceeding a certain burthen, twenty or thirty tons, which is a 
sizé quite adequate to the trade of those regions, should be suffered 
to navigate any of the lakes, and that no fortifications of any kind 
should be erected upon their borders, or the borders of the St. Law- 
rence, or upon any of the waters that fall into them from the American 
side: whilst the right of the British in these respects should be re- 
served to be exercised without restriction: because one of the avowed 
and main objects of the American government, in this war, being the 
conquest of the Canadas, and the object of Great Britain merely the 
security of these provinces against aggression,— it is indisputable, 
that no peace can be safe or durable, without providing ample security 
against attacks of that nature in future. It is equally important 
that the new claim set up by the United States to the whole of the 
north-west coast of America, as far as the Columbia River, in conse- 
quence of their possession of Louisiana, should be set at rest and 
extinguished for ever.’ 

The author has still other rods in pickle for the Americans. He 
would prohibit them from the fisheries of Labradore, Newfoundland, 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; from all intercourse with the British 
West India islands; from our Asiatic possessions; and, lastly, 
he would not allow Florida to be incorporated with the United 
States. 

In short, this writer would not only curtail the existing possessions 
of the Americans, but he would contrive in future to keep them within 
due limits, and effectually to curb all their ambitious projects. As an 


advocate for British interests, we applaud the author’s zeal: but it — 


can never be supposed that the enemy will submit to all the mortifi- 
cations which he would impose. ‘The subject must be more impat- 
tially weighed before any accommodation can ensue. 


A letter: 
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A letter in the Appendix ey: in a horrible point of view the 
conduct of the government of the United States towards the Indian 


tribes. Mo ¥ 


Art. 20. Memorial of M. Carnot, Licutenant-General in the 
French Army, Knight of the Order of St. Louis, Member of the 
Legion of Honor, and of the Institute of France, addressed to his 
Most Christian Majesty, Louis XVIII. Translated from the 
French Manuscript Copy. To which is subjoined, a Sketch of 
M. Carnot’s Life, together with some remarkable Speeches which 
he made on former Occasions, in the National Convention and 
Tribunat. By Lewis Goldsmith, Author of “ The Secret His. 

_ tory of the Cabinet of Bonaparte,’ &c. 8vo. 2s. Hookham, 
junior. 1814. 

It is well known, and the memoir here subjoined establishes the 
fact, that M. Carnot, through all the vicissitudes which France has 
experienced for the last twenty-five years, uniformly espoused repub- 
’ lican principles. Whether he goes so far as Cato, who thought that 
a good king was an impossibility, we shall not pronounce: but it is 
very certain from this memorial that he prefers a republic, with all its 
evils, to a monarchy, with all its blessings. As a composition 
designed for the perusal of Louis XVIII., the present memorial is a 
curiosity. The translator protests against the sentiments avowed by 
the memorialist ; and to his Most Christian Majesty they must have 
been wormwood. ‘The writer reminds the people of the futility 
of all their sacrifices, and would produce a fecling in them the very 
reverse of contentment.— The best way, perhaps, of giving our 
readers an idea of the spirit of this pamphlet is by presenting them 
with a few extracts : 

‘ Formerly the Kings of England came to render homage to the 
Kings of France, as to their Sovereigns : — but Louis XVIII. has, 
on the contrary, declared to the Prince Regent of England, that, 
under God, he owed his crown to him; and when his countrymen 
flew to meet him, and in order to decree that crown to him by an 
unanimous vote of the nation, he was instructed to answer, that he 
did not wish to receive it from their hands, that it was the inheritance 
of his fathers ; — then were our hearts closed —they were silent. 

‘ It is thus that Louis XVIII. was made to begin his part in 
the. midst of us by the most: violent of all outrages which a 
sensible and amiable people could receive. — We smoothed the way 
to the throne for him by shewing our eagerness to adhere to the, 
perhaps, inconsiderate measures of the Provisional Government ; in 
the liveliness of our satisfaction we had spontaneously abandoned our 
conquests, we gave up from our national limits that flourishing 
Belgium, which joined its wishes to our’s for its re-union to France. 
A stroke of the pen sufficed to make us give up those superb 
countries which all the forces of Europe ra not have been able 
to take from us in ten years. Was Louis, then, under the necessity 
of imitating the Usurpers, who, not being able to become Kings by 
the assent of the people, make themselves Kings by the grace of 
God? Did he not know that we have had Napoleon, by the gree 
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of God, and that it was by the grace of God that the most powerful 
have been always, and will bé always seen to reign? 

‘ Louis caused himself to be preceded by proclamations, which pro- 
mised an oblivion of the past; which promised to preserve to each 
man his situation, his honours, his salary. In what manner have his 
counsellors made him keep his promise? By causing him to drive 
from the Senate all those who might have appeared guilty in his eyes, 
had he not promised to forgetevery thing. But not an individual of 
those against whom the public opinion was raised, — not one of those 
who, by the poison of their flattery to Napoleon, had reduced the 
French to the last degree of debasement. ‘Thus it appears more 
and’ more evident, that flattery is the first want of princes, under 
whatsoever title they may reign.’ 

-€ When the power of a King over his people is compared to that 
of a father over his family, the fiction is a happy one; but it is far, 
very far from the truth. Men speak rather of what ought to be, but 
not of that which can be,—still less of what is. A good father 
does not establish odious distinctions among his children. His real 
quality of father inspires him with sentiments which are the inimitable 
work of nature, and cannot belong to a Sovereign, who is nothing 
more than a Sovereign. In a word, a father is not vindictive: he 
often pardons after threatening; but he never punishes after having 
promised to forget. 

‘It is impossible to conceal that we experience this difference in 
an acute manner. The return of the Lilies has not produced the 
effect which was expected from them, —the fusion of parties is 
an operation which has not been performed: so far from that, parties, 
of which a vestige hardly remained, have been renewed. — 

‘ Those persons are very culpable, or very blind, who have com- 
menced by detaching from the cause of the Prince every thing which 
had borne the name of patriot, that is to say, seven-eighths of the na- 
tion, and have changed them into a hostile population, in the midst of 
another to whom they have indirectly given a transcendent preference. 
If you wish to appear at court with some distinction, take good care that 
you do not mention that you were one of tlie twenty-five millions of 
citizens who defended their country with some degree of courage 
against hostile invasion; for you will receive for answer, that ‘ those 
twenty-five millions of pretended citizens were twenty-five millions 
of rebels; and that those pretended enemies are, and always have 
been, friends.’?-—— But you ought to say, that you have had the hap- 
piness to have been Chouans, or Vendeans, or deserters, or Cossacks, 
or English, or, finally, that having remained in France, you never 
solicited a place under the ephemeral paar which preceded 
the restoration, but for the purpose of betraying them more con- 
veniently, and hastening their downfall. ‘Then, indeed, will your 
fidelity be éxtolled to the skies: you will receive the tender congra- 
tulations, —the decorations, — the affectionate answers of all the 
royal family.’ 

Notwithstanding the suppression of this pamphlet in France, it 
may possibly contain the sentiments of a large proportion of the 
population ; and we have no doubt that this is the case when it ex- 
presses 
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presses the mortification which they feel in their present circum- 
stances of humiliation. The loss of Belgium they cannot relish; and 
the strong force which we now maintain in that quarter sufficiently 
indicates our apprehensions. Some persons, indeed, are of opinion 
that this circumstance alone will generate a new war. 

‘ An unexpected stroke has brought us low: we.feel in our hearts 
a void similar to that which a lover finds who has lost the object of 
his passion: every thing which he sees, every thing which he hears, 
renews his grief. This sentiment renders our existence uncertain 
and painful ; every one searches to dissimulate that wound, which he 
feels at the bottom of his heart. We regard ourselves as brought 
low, notwithstanding 20 years of continual triumphs, because we 
have lost one game alone, which unfortunately was that of honour, 
and which made the guide of our destinies.’ | 

Glancing at the deposed Emperor, who would still have remained on 
the throne of France ‘had it not been for the perfidiousness and ex- 
aly, of his last expedition,’ M. Carnot explains the cause of 
Napoleon’s popularity : 

¢ What was it which made us support the tyranny of Napoleon ? 
It was because he had exalted the national pride. With what de- 
votedness did not even those serve him who detested him the most ? 
It was despair alone which caused his eagles to be abandoned. His 
character imposed upon men, to the last moment, and even in his dis- 
tress he treated on equal terms with the Allies, who dictated laws to 
us within the walls of Paris.’ 

The observations on History, on the Social State, on the Science of 
Government, and on Public Spirit, prove M. Carnot not only to have 
read much, but to have thought correctly ; and, could we diffuse 
more virtue among men, some of his ideas would, no doubt, be 
realized. The republican, however, peeps out in his distinction 
between honour and honours; which, in the present day, none but 


Quakers will relish. Mos 
RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 21. 4 Charge delivered to the Cl:rgy of the Diocese of Chester, 
at the Primary Visitation of that Diocese, in July, August, and 
_ September, 1814.. By George Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S. Lord 

Bishop of Chester. 4to. 2s. Rodwell. 

Prelates are the appointed guardians of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and are induced by duty, by professional habits, and by 
the great interest which they have at stake, to watch witha vigilant 
eye over their own church, both to promote its prosperity and to se- 
cure it from every lurking evil. The Bishop of Chester, with the 
zeal of a true churchman, and with the policy of a sagacious advo- 
cate, brings into the fore-ground of his charge two objects which have 
obtained the warm approbation and the vigorous support of many of 
the most intelligent and liberal persons in the kingdom, but which 
nevertheless have been viewed with a suspicious eye by some indi- 
viduals, as having an operation unfavourable to the established system 
of religion: we mean * The Bible-Society,”? and the Lancasterian 
mode of education. In lieu of the first, Dr.Law recommends “ the 
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Society for promoting Christian Knowlege;” and instead of the 
second, Dr. Bell’s or the Madras mode of instruction. We shall not 
discuss these points with the Bishop of Chester: but we may observe 
that he does not appear to us to do justice to the Bible-Society ; and 
that, though he disclaims all ¢ hostility” to it, his representation cannot 
fail to operate in a hostile manner. ‘ The tendency of the Bible- 
Sociey,’ he thinks, ¢ is unfavourable to our Church Establishment ;’ 
and he thus attempts to prove his proposition: * The Bible-Society, 
by the very terms of its constitution, disperses the Bible alone, exclud- 
ing the Prayer-Book. Now as the one has been heretofore accom- 
panied with the other, the systematic rejection of the latter may 
induce the suspicion, that our Forms of Prayer are not held to be 
essential, and, by consequence, that our religious establishments are 
not necessary.” Why should such a suspicion be entertained, when the 
reason assigned for excluding not only the Prayer-Book, but even every 
note and comment, is the comprehension of all sects and parties? It 
would be fair for the clergy to say in return, “ Will not our objec- 
tion to the distribution of the Bible alone induce a suspicion that the 
Bible alone will not answer our purpose ?”” 

On the Lancasterian Institution, we suspect that the R. R. author is 
rather too severe, when he remarks on it ‘that it leaves the rising 
generation to pick up their religion as they can, any where —or no 
where.’ Surely, if the lessons in Lancaster’s school are taken from 
the discourses of our blessed Saviour, may the children in his school be 
truly represented as left to pick up their — as they can? Here 
its first rudiments must be found.— We shall say uo more on this oc- 


, casion, than that we are sorry to perceive that a scheme, which was de- 


signed to amalgamate all parties, has excited so marked an opposition 
even from our bishops. Religion, it seems, must be conducted with 
human passions, and associated with human prejudices. 

In the remainder of the Charge, the Bp. of Chester advises his 
clergy to be cautious in giving testimonials, and in lending their pulpits 
to itinerants. He adverts also to the cases of curates and non-resi- 
dents, and gives a very favourable report of the state of his diocese. 
He orders the whole of the Liturgy to be read, without any alter- 
ation, and concludes with exhorting his clergy to set a good example 
to their flocks. ‘ It is not enough to be moral, you must be exem- 
plary.’ — The clergy should not forget this short sentence. It is 
multum in parvo. | 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Classical English Letter-writer : or Epistolary Selections, 
designed to improve Young Persons in the Art of Letter-writing, 
and in the Principles of Virtue and Piety. With Intfoductory 
Rules and Observations on Epistolary Composition, and Bio- 
graphical Notices of the Writers from whom the Letters are 
selected. By the Author of “ Lessons for Young Persons in 
Humble Life.”” 1z2mo. 5s. bound. LongmanandCo. 1814. 
This cheap volume contains a considerable assemblage of letters, 

with a dissertation on the art of letter-writing, anda series of short 

biographical notices, respecting the persons whose epistolary re- 
mains have been ransacked for the compilation. The plan of - 
, wor 
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work is good: but we think that the execution would admit of 
amendment. . : 

The preliminary rules, for instance, are not very fortunate. The 
first rule, * to write as you would talk,’ is far from universally ads 
missible. Many trifling and needless things may -be said, rather 
than suffer dead pauses in conversation, but trifling and. needless 
things should not be written. Much greater condensation is ex- 
pected from the writer than fronr the talker. Some of the other 
rules are obvious enough, and proper. 

Into the selection of letters, many models are admitted to which 
we should have objected; but Taste here becomes the arbiter, and is 
an ever-varying standard. In the third letter, Dr. Beattie writes to 
the Duchess of Gordon, “ J take the liberty to inform you that my 
son James is dead ;”? and a mixture of obsequiousness and cold- 
ness runs through the whole epistle. Most of the letters are too 
long: that of Dr. Doddridge at p. 40. is a conspicuous, instance. 
‘Those of Mrs. Carter want grace and vivacity. -A decided preference 
has been shewn to letters filled with pious effusions, which gives a 
gloomy hue to the collection: —gaiety is the natural pitch of a 
correspondence undertaken to amuse. The letters of Pope and 
Gray strike us as containing the best specimens. None of those of 
Horace Walpole have been included, though excellent ;. and, among 
the female letter-writers, we lament to fond no. extracts from the 
admirable Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who is of all the best. 

The biographical notices are drawn up with propriety: they are 
concise ; and they include. the several characters in favor of whom’ 
the- previous correspondence had excited an interest. Tay; 


Art.23. 4 View f the Pleasures arising Pe a Love of Books ; 


in Letters to a Lady. By the Rev. Edward Mangin, M.A. 

Crown 8yo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1814. 

These Letters to a Lady may have deserved to be shewn about in 
the genteeler circles of Bath, (whence the author dates,) and to be 
praised for morality of purpose, selection of topic, and correctness of : 
diction. Yet, if they had remained in modest manuscript, and had 
been communicated by particular favor only to the chosen few, or at 
most had beey read aloud in a blue-stocking party, we do not think 
that the. reputation of the author would have been less. ‘That flower 

_ may be blighted in the attempt to expand, which would have lin- 
gered unblown in the shade, and would there have passed for a 
promising bud. 

We have here nine-and-twenty letters, introduced by a preface, 
concerning various English poets: but we observe in them none of 
that precision of criticism which distinguishes Dr. Johnson, and which 
renders his censures, or his panegyrics, so characteristic, so appro- 
priate, so untransferable. Praise, however, is ascribable to Mr. Man- 
gin for perpetually cautioning his fair readers against passages of an 
indecorous or a prurient tendency. ‘Thus, at p.17., young persons 
are advised to skip over Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard: in another place, 
Swift’s Lady’s Dressing-room is denounced ; and, elsewhere, Fielding 
and Smollett are wholly prohibited... In the tenth letter, the writings 
of Sterne are harshly treated for the same reason: in the twelfth, 
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Burns must be given up; and broad hints are uttered, as if even the 
Spectator should be read by a delicate woman only in a selection. 
While, however, as in the present day, the dress of our ladies is 
subject to the same reprobation which the Spectator bestowed on 
that of his female contemporaries, they can scarcely, without affec- 
tation, praent to shrink from the papers which discuss its — The 
poems of Prior, and of Little, are mare justifiably attacked. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 24. Preached in the Parish Church of Lancaster, August 25. 
1814, at the primary Visitation of the Right Rev. George” 
Henry Lord Bishop of Chester, and published at the Request of 
his Lordship and the Clergy. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, 
LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, &c. 4to. 18. 6d. 
Murray. 

While this preacher strenuously and ably argues p88 Calvinism, 
he reprobates, in the strongest terms, the exercise of an acrimonious 
spirit in the controversy with Calvinists. He remarks that ¢ Calvi- 
nists have no very powerful claim upon the courtesy of those who 
differ from them: but what we do not owe to them we owe to our- 
selves.’ We applaud this learned writer for his attempt to sup- 
press all acrimony in a controversy in which too much has been shewn, 
though we cannot subscribe to all the epithets which he bestows on 
the author of ‘ Letters by a Barrister ;”” since-it is the tendency of 
Calvinism, and not Calvinists, which that work labours to expose. 
Dr. Whitaker’s testimony in favour of the irreproachable charactérs 


, of many Calvinists is, we know, very correct; yet this statement does , 


not invalidate the arguments which have been and will be urged against 
the immoral operation, in “ein | instances, of the Calvinistic creed. 
Catholics will feel themselves less obliged to Dr. W. than Calvinists, 


for this discourse; and, as to Unitarians and Antinomians, the idea of - 


fraternity with them is disclaimed. This declaration is not in unison 
with the general tenor of the sermon: but it follows some obscure 


reflections on Bible-Societies, and the inference is manifest. Mow, 


Art. 25. Preached at Blandford, at the Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Bristol, August 20. 1813 ; and at Knaresborough, at 
the Primary Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Chester, August 1. 
1814. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, M.A. Rector of Gussage 
St. Michael, Dorset, &c. 8vo. 18. Rivingtons. 

Mr. Clapham is more decided in his opposition to the Bible-Society, 
and in his reprobation of an union of Churchmen with Dissenters for 
the purpose of distributing merely the sacred Scriptures, than the 
Bishop of Chester himself. Mr. C. calls the union ‘ heterogeneous,’ 
is afraid of the liberality shewn to Dissenters, and prays God that 
the Church of England may not have cause deeply to lament it. 
One passage will display the views of the preacher in this respect : 

‘ Do we believe the doctrines, professed by the Church of England, 
to be true? If we do, we must, necessarily, believe the doctrines, 
professed by the Dissenters of every denomination, to be false : every 
sect inculcating tenets, irreconcilable with those which we believe - 
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be divine. Why, then, associate truth with error? What! Do ve 
expect the genuine fruits of Christianity to be produced’ by grafting 
the scion of reason on the stock of delusion? Wain expectation ! 
«« When we shall look for grapes, behold! only wild:grapes.”’? - 
We are alse told that to distribute Bibles, without annotation 
or.comment, is the same thing as to-give a hungry man‘ndigestible food. 
We entirely agree with Mr. C. that a few short explanatory notes, 
such as he suggests, would make the Bible more intelligible to the 
common reader: but he must be aware that notes are prohibited in 
order to prevent any sect or church from taking advantage of another 
by the insertion of comments. The Prayer-Book is considered in the 
light of 4 comment, and for this-reason it is not circulated by the Bible- 
Society : bat’ they no more mean to give an. opinion against ‘the 
Liturgy than against tle Assembly’s Catechisw, by not including it in 
their plan. What, in short, is the amount of the objection with 
which a largé portion of ur ¢lergy are assailing the Bible-Society? 
Its sum and substance may be given in few words. A. society is 
formed to include all the sects and denominations of Christians, and 
the bond of union is a plan for the distribution of that book which 
all agree in receiving as of Divine origin, to the exclusion of every 


thing which has any particular-reference to ‘any one church or com- 


munion ;— when a party starts up, and says, ‘ we will not agree to a 
distribution of the Divine basis of our common faith, unless you dis- 
tribute with it that which is peculiar to our individual church.’ A 
more unwise and unfair objection cannot be formed. — The ° sub- 
stance of Mr. C.’s sermon may ‘be perused with more pleasure than 
his introduction. | . :; 





CoRRESPONDENCE.. 


We are sorry to hear the complaints urged by W. W. respecting 
the publication to which his letter-refers ; and that we eannot offer the 
aid in remedying them which he would poutey ascribe to our criticism 


on it. New ditions, as we have often declared, it is out of our power . 


frequently to notice, without detriment to the numerous original works 
which demand our attention 3 and, in the case of the important book in 
question, the task would be too laborious to, be executed whenever a 
new impression appears. We are under the hecessity, at present, of 
passing over more than the one which our correspondent implicates. 





—° 


The verification of the letter ‘* on a subject in which humanity is so 
much interested’”’ is agreeably satisfactory to us. . We have not yet 
obtained the work mentioned, which we must peruse before wé can 
speak farther on the matter, but we hope that we shall be able to at- 
tend to it in our next Number. 





‘The title of .Mr. Davis’s Olio, auticed in our Review for Sep 
tember, was there erroneously copied ;. the word biographical being 
used instead. of bibliographical anecdotes, ) ) 38 
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